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* * * * * Paper brings countless supplies to the boys 
in service ...their smokes and shells, cereals and cartridge wraps, small 
arms and medicine. Paper withstands the attacks of weather and han- at 
dlers, and brings power and protection to our protectors. Champion makes g cot 

many war items, including pulp for explosives, waterproof wrappings for 
shells, food containers, map paper, and substitutes for critical materials. 


Paper mill operation is indispensable to all Americans in the field and 








at home, and Champion is very proud to do its full share on both fronts. 





THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing ... 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
to make the most of your LUDLOW 


In producing many kinds of printing 
essential to the war effort, hundreds 
of printers and publishers all over 
these United States are discovering 
new values in Ludlow equipment. 

m Racing against time, they find that 
Ludlow efficiency has a new and im- 
portant meaning. Posters and bulle- 
tins, which demand lots of big type 
quickly, go up without a hitch. Ruled 
factory and business forms are right 
down the Ludlow alley. 

= Announcements, notices, and ad- 
vertisements, or any of a thousand 
and one other kinds of printing jobs 








can be put into production upon a 
moment's notice, without advance 
preparation, or worry over adequacy 
of type supply. Because the Ludlow 
system eliminates unnecessary oper- 
ations, it provides printers with the 
fast and economical way of getting 
forms onto the press and running. 
= Ludlow is giving printers valuable 
aid in their efforts to meet today’s 
needs—plus assurance that jobs will 
be produced rapidly and well. Lud- 
low makes possible the short cuts 
so needed these days—and without 
sacrifice of quality or effectiveness. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 ciybourn Avenue, Chicago, th 


Set in members of the Ludlow Radiant family 


When Writing Ludlow Typograph Company, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 1 





























A Veteran of 


5 Wars! 


Making paper in war time is not a new experi- 
ence to Becketts. Born of the Mexican War, The 
Beckett Paper Company has gone through the 
bitter years of the Civil War, Spanish War, Great 
War and now the all-enveloping World War. 
Each has brought its problems and difficulties. 
If, in the course of almost a century, we had not 


developed the resourcefulness to meet new and 


trying situations we should not be here today 


to serve the largest, most loyal and discrimina- 
ting clientele in Beckett history ...and to meet 
fully, we hope, every obligation to our country. 
Whatever changes public duty —_ require to 
be made in our lines of Cover, Offset, Text and 
Greeting papers will be made ungrudgingly. Our 
experie +, we believe, will enable us to meet 
all our patriotic obligations with a minimum 


of inconvenience to our friends everywhere. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 





Published monthly by Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. P. O. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $5.00 a 


ag ag rate $4.00 a Rng 4m-advance; single copies, 40 cents. 
year; single copies, 50 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Dlinois, under Act a March 3, 1879, rome Mey 043, Be Rammer Publishing Corporation. 






























AN’T you see the glint of 
satisfaction in this man’s 
Z eye? He’s doing two fine jobs at 

» Bar once. First, he’s signing over 
tons of old printing machinery to Uncle Sam for scrap to make new arma- 
ment; Second, he’s relieving himself finally of inefficient machinery which 
has been running up his costs for years —and, under the War-Time 
Miller Scrap Allowance Plan, he ultimately can realize three or four times 
the scrap value of his obsolete machinery. 

There are many other benefits, too, in this Miller Plan. 

If you want to fire a double-barreled blast for the benefit of your nation 
and business, and have four or more tons of old printing machinery to 
start with — ask for information about the War-Time Miller Scrap Allow- 
ance Plan today. Many are doing it. 








ALLOWAN ©: PLAN 


No printing machinery is too 
old to make good new armament. 


Miller Printing Machinery Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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International’s new Springhill Mill, located at Springhill, Louisiana, 


has met and is meeting the challenge of war-time conditions. It is 





now supplying the government and American industry with top 
quality, surface-sized TAG, INDEX and BRISTOL (100% bleached 
sulphate) at low prices ... «an achievement which is no accident 


because Springhill was PLANNED to give maximum values. 


SPRINGHILL e'saisrot 


For more than 10 years, International 


Paper has advised buyers of printing to // Casseld Your Printer’ 


® INTERNATIONAL 


PAPER COMPANY, 220 EAST 42nd. ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
PAPERS FOR PRINTING AND CONVERTING 





THOUGHTFUL PLANNING IS A SERVICE TO THE NATION * 


For Index to Advertisers This Month, See ‘Classified Buyers’ Guide’’—Page 86 
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There are literally thousands of tons of scrap metal lying around printing 
plants in the United States and Canada which could be salvaged and sent on 
its way to meet the vital needs of our respective armed forces. In some 
plants the salvage has been so thorough that a complete clean-up has been 
made, but in a vast majority of plants practically nothing has been done. 

All our steel-producing companies stand in need of such material. They 
require it to meet the urgent demands of the manufacturers of tanks, planes, 
guns and the thousand and one other items used in the conduct of war. 

The printing industry in both the United States and Canada has a 
definite obligation to help meet this situation—an obligation which it cannot 
shirk if it hopes to see our respective governments survive. Every printing 
plant should be searched to the farthest corner for every ounce of scrap 
material of every kind and description which can possibly be salvaged. 


Apply Old Machines to Patriotic Service 


This would appear to be a good time to make final profitable use of some of 
the obsolete and worn-out machines of various kinds which many plants 
keep standing in the hope that they ‘‘some day’’ will be used—but seldom 
are. These old machines, affectionally regarded in many plants because of 
past associations, have earned the right to retirement in the service of their 
country. Add them to your scrap heap. 

This appeal is made to printers of the United States and of Canada in 
behalf of our common war effort. All available scrap is allocated by our 
Governments, and everything you salvage will ultimately find its way to 
our fighting fronts. In this way YOU can help win the war. 


Salvage for Victory! 
* 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AT LOCUST ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Salvage for *, 4 fICTORY! 





Composed in Monotype New Caslon, No. 537, and Monotype Poster, No. 700 
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The right rollers for the season are of prime 
importance in economical production and good 
printing. Composition (glue-glycerine) rollers 
must be made for the season in which they 
are to be used. 

Out-of-season rollers cannot give proper cov- 
erage. They make it necessary to decrease press 
running speed and cause cuts and type to fill up. 
Offset hazards are increased. A good printing 
job is impossible. 

Bingham Rollers are tailor-made to fit the 
season in your territory. Send your spare rollers 
to the nearest Bingham factory and specify the 
date wanted. They will be cast true, tough, and 
long-lasting-—and delivered to your order. 





SON MFG. CO. 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual “Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Pages 9-12 
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sae" Gienn Martin’s 70-ton Mars 
==  Astounds Entire World 


Se 


e In May 1919 our Navy’s NC-4 startled the world with the 
first flight across the Atlantic. Today The Glenn L. Martin 
Company’s 70 ton Mars carries huge cargoes at tremendous 
speeds and is capable of traveling to Europe and back without 
taking on additional fuel... NOW even larger Air Ships are 


being planned for the future. 


It was in step with this American habit of shattering tradi- 
tions that iz 1935 Consolidated introduced enamel coated paper at 
uncoated prices and brought quality printing on coated paper 


within the easy reach of every printer and publisher. 


CONSOLIDATED ( 





TODAY 
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PAPER 


SHATTERING ALL TRADITIONS 
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"470 MORROW. 


wey bring Cargo Planes 5 t 
10 times the size of the Mar: 


AT UNCOATED PAPER PRICES 


@ Today publishers and printers face additional problems. 
Curtailed advertising appropriations make competition for the 
sale of both ‘‘white space” and printed matter tougher than ever. 
Economies must be effected in printing costs . . . yet quality 
must be maintained. 

By using Consolidated Coated, the saving on paper is helping 
many publishers offset loss of advertising revenue, without any 
decrease in the quality and appearance of their publications. Others 
have stepped up the appearance of their publications with no extra 
cost by using Consolidated Coated instead of uncoated stocks. 

By estimating quality printing jobs on Consolidated Coated 
instead of conventional, high-priced enamels, printers are making 


worth-while savings for their customers, without any decrease 
in the quality of their printing. On other jobs, where uncoated 
paper was formerly used, the quality has been ‘‘stepped up’ 


without extra cost by using 
Consolidated Coated Papers. 


One of these 4 grades of Consoli- 
dated Coated is almost certain to 
meet your specifications. Ask your 
paper merchant, or write us for 
samples and figure for yourself 
how well Consolidated Coated 
can serve you. 
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THE HOWARD PAl STHE-MAXWELL PAPER MILLS - Franklin, Ohio 
HOWARD BON! R, MAXWELL BOND © MAXWELL OFFSET 


THE AETNA PAPER MILE iyi on, Ohio DAYTON ENVELOPE CO.- - - Dayton, Ohio 
CORRECT BOND * MAXOPAQUE ALL GRADES, ALL STYLES, ALL SIZES 



























































TRUSTEES’ SALE IN 
BANKRUPTCY 


Under authority of the United States District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. In th a. Eo Public Ledger, Inc., Bankrupt 
°. e 


THE VALUABLE CENTRALLY LOCATED REAL ESTATE, 
AND GARAGES, MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, 107 AU- 
TOMOBILE TRUCKS, LIBRARY, MORGUE, ETC., OF THE 
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Fully Equipped Newspaper Plant Capable of Producing 120,000 Papers (32 Pages) Per Hour 


N. E. COR. 7TH & SANSOM STS., PHILA., PA. 
1214-40 N. 26TH ST., PHILA., PA. 


Tues., Wed. & Thur., Sept. 15, 16 & 17, 1942 


Starting at 10 A. M. each day on the premises 


BUILDING-—Northeast Corner 7th and Sansom R. Hoe Co. Matrix Roller with Cutler Hammer control 











Streets, 4%-story Fireproof Building, Concrete, Steel, and motor gr4 — Roane sane Daniels Planer Flat Rout- 
Brick and Metal Sash Construction. 1 Passenger and 2 er, Jig Saw, undry Whizzer, 6 

Freight Elevators, 2 Covered Loading Pla forms, 2- and AUTO P PLA TES. 3 AUTO SHAVERS, Curved Router, 
15-truck capacity. Lot 145 x 215 feet. Floor Area ap- Rougher, 3 Blowers, Grinder, Exhaust Fans, Mat Roister 
proximately 135,000 square feet. Sprinklered throughout, and Heater Units, Speed Scorcher, Mat Moistener, Proof 

‘ire Towers, Constructed to carry 2 additional stories. Press, Washing Tanks, 3-ton Hoe Metal Furnace = 

GARAGES—1214-40 N. 26th Street. Group of Brick; Gas Burner, Ingot Mold, Casting Boxes an 
Brick, Steel and Concrete 1- and 2-story Buildings. Lot Roaster, Cooking Tables, ‘Humidor, Storage Boxes, Mat 
252 x 180 feet irregular, to be sold in 4 Separate Parcels, Trimmers, Form Tables, Autoplate Furnaces, Metal Pans, 

MORGUE AND LIBRARY—Reorganized on January 1, Cabinets, Metal Tables, Metal - a yrometer, 

1914 by the late Joseph F. Kwapil, Librarian, consid- PHOTOGRAPHING DEPARTMENT—Cameras—Graph- 
ered the foremost newspaper library in the country, in- ic with Zeiss, Adis and Ektar yam Graflex with B & 
cludes the libraries of the North American, Press and L and Dallon Lenses; | Eastman Autofocus Enlarging 
Telegraph. 10,000 Leading Reference Books, Almanacs, Camera, 3 R. B. Enlarging Cameras, Lens, Speedflash 
Encyclopedia (Dewey System), Approximately 1,000,000 Gun, Trippers, etc., Porcelain Steel Sinks, Electric Sun 
Envelopes and Clippings, 2,000,000 Photographs, 100,000 Bowl Heaters, Film Drying Racks, Dark Room Lamp, 
Negatives, a News Index, 85,000 Cuts, Bound Volumes of Eastman Safe Lights, Ceramic Sinks, Scales, Develop- 
the Public Ledger and Evening Public Ledger from 1836 ing Trays, Anderson Photoflood Spot Lights, Vertlite 
to 1941. Also ed Collections of Pictures. 1000 W Floodlight. 

PRESSES—24 Hoe Units arranged in two lines of 12 ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENTS—Foot-candle Meter, 
Units each, ar sextuples to each line, These presses are Weston Sight Meter, Esterline-Angus Graphic Instru- 
known as the ‘‘Unit’’ type and were built in 1925, Each ments Bristol Shunt Ammeter, Standard A. C. Line Cur- 
sextuple is equipped with balloon formers and late news rent Tester, Weston Millivolt Meter, Weston A. 
device. Presses are equipped with 3-arm Kohler Reels Voltmeters, Cadillac Condensation Meter, Sanecas 
and _ tension. Regulator Micrometers, Protractors. 

LINOTYPES—45 Mergenthaler Linotype Machines with MACHINE TOOLS—Lathes, Foley Saw & Tool Co. 
% HP Motors on Machines and 2 HP Motors on Pots. Saw Sharpener, Grinder, Black & Decker Electric Drill, 
Models 8 and 14 Serial No, 34000 and 35000 series, Whitlock Press, Kinsey Drill Press, Prentiss Tool Shap- 
Magazines, Verne: ete. ers, Bench Drills, Sanding Machine, Black & Decker 

YPES—6 Intertypes, Serial Nos, 16000 series, Drills, Grinding Machine. 
each oot Saw and Motor: Magazine Racks, Steel Cabi- MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT—Vises, Anvils, Pipe 
nets, Posture Chairs, Matrices, Steel Slug Racks, Ac- Vises, Pipe Cutters, Chain Hoist, Torches, Soldering 
cented Characters, Benches. Irons, Stocks and Dies, Reamers, Drills, Expanders, 

MONOTYP § Lanston Monotypes, Serial Nos. 4995 Portable Blowers, Transfer Form, Platform Trucks, 
to G9091 with Pots and Motors; Strip and Type Cabinets, Box Trucks, Scales, Exhaust Fans, Steel Lockers, Metal 
Benches, Molds and Matrix Font Cabinets, Matrix Fonts Carriers, Vacuum Tank, Condensate Tank, Heisey Water 
Cellulor, Display, Grant, etc. Steel Boxes, Type and Tank, Hot Water Booster, Air Tanks, Ink Tanks, Vac- 
Slug Cabinets, Saws, C. & G. Mfg., Miller Serial Nos uum Cleaner, etc. 

1052 and 5061 with Motors and Monitors, Rouse Vertical Engraving Department 107 Automatic 
Rotary Miterer, Vandercook & Sons, Wessel Proof Press. Trucks, Large Lot Garage Equipment. Office Furniture, 


STEREOTYPE DEPARTMENT-—W. Scott & Co. and Office Machinery, Ete. 
Sale subject to confirmation of the Court 


David Bachman, De Referee Mercer B. Tate, Jr., s \ pionesovs 


David H. Brillhart 15th Floor, Morris ‘uilding Phila. Nopithe 
Joseph Haines, Jr. Trustees Hirschwald, Goff & Rubin, Esqs. Trustees 
J. Harris Warthman 808-10 North American Bldg., Phila. 


Circular of the Real Estate and Machinery, Equipment and Automobile Trucks will 
be mailed upon request. Itemized Cata logue mailed upon receipt of 25 cents. 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & CO., Auctioneers 
1808-10 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
27 William Street, New York, N. Y. 80 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 





_ Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE War Takes ESTIMATORS! 
At Home Learn HOW by mail in 25 Lessons 


More Printing Esti- 
mators are needed. 

Military service draft 
causing vacancies. Our 
25 lesson course in- 
cludes personal coach- 
ing and 3 bound books 
—actual production 
1ecords on composition, 
press work and bindery 
operations. Thorough 
training means better 
jobs. Prepare! Write 






Make your spare time count. 
Increase your efficiency in 
order to increase your earn- 
ing power. Mr. Young, in- 
ternationally recognized au- 
thority, has prepared a 
complete, practical course 
based on methods successful 
for years at his American 
Academy of Art. Now his 
teaching is brought to your home. Will help pro- 
fessionals and beginners in art, advertising, print- 
ing, ete. Endorsed by graduates, advertising ex- 
ecutives, Learn and apply layout principles—receive today for details about 
individual criticism and revisions by mail. Easy easy method of paying 
payments. Write to Dept. D-942 for free details. as you go. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 105 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 












Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill 
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pape rs 
NATIONALLY-DISTRIBUTED 


ALA. : Partin Paper Co.;Sloan Paper Co. ARIZ.: 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. ARK.: 
Roach Paper Co. CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; 
General Paper Co.; Zellerbach. COLO.: Dixon 
& Co. CONN.: Rourke-Eno Paper Co.; Arnold- 
Roberts; John Carter & Co.; Green & Low; 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons; Storrs & Bement 
Co.; Whitney-Anderson. D. of C.: R. P. An- 
drews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stanford. FLA.: 
Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Ever- 
glade Paper Co.; ; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa 
Paper Co. G/ A.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham 
Paper Co.; Macon Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 
IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 
ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & 
Prosser; Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Pa- 
per Co.; Dwight Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper 
Co.; Marquette Paper Corp.; Messinger Paper 
Co.; Midland Paper Co.; Swigart Paper Co.; 
James White. IND.: Central Ohio; Century Pa- 
per Co.; C. P. Lesh; Crescent Paper Co. IOWA: 
Carpenter Paper Co. KAN.: Central-Topeka. 
KY.: Louisville Paper Co. LA.: Alco Paper Co. 
ME.: Arnold-Roberts; C. H. Robinson. MD.: 
Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 
Baxter Paper Co.;O. F.H. Warner & Co. MASS. : 
Arnold-Roberts; Butler-Dearden; Carter, Rice 
& Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; 
Cook-Vivian; Mill Brand Papers, Inc.; Paper 
House of N. E.; Storrs & Bement Co.; Percy D. 
Wells; Whitney-Anderson. MICH.: Beecher, 
Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Prosser; Carpen- 
ter Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper Co.; Sea- 
man-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. MINN.: 
John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; Stilwell- 
Minneapolis Paper Co.; E. J. Stilwell. MO.: 
Acme Paper Co.; Central States Paper Co.; K.C. 
Paper House; Tobey Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber 
Paper Co.; Zellerbach. MONT.: Carpenter Pa- 
per Co. NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Western 
Newspaper Union; Western Paper Co. N. J.: 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; Lathrop Paper Co.; 
J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 
NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Beekman 
-aper & Card Co.; Bulkley, Dunton & Co.; 
Canfield Paper Co.; Forest Paper Co.; Green 
& Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry 
Lindenmeyr & Sons; Marquardt & Co.; Mer- 
riam Paper Co.; Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohl- 
man; Reinhold Card & Paper Co.; Schlosser 
Paper Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; Walker- 
Goulard-Plehn; Willmann Paper Co. NEW 
YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. 
& F. B. Garrett; W. H. Smith; Union Paper & 
Twine. N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. OHIO: Alling 
& Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield Paper 
Corp.; Cincinnati Cordage; Cleveland Paper 
Co.; Diem & Wing; The Johnston Paper Co.; 
Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; Scioto Paper Co.; 
Union Paper & Twine Co. OKLA.: Carpenter 
Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. ORE.: Carter, Rice 
& Co.; Fraser Paper Co.; Zellerbach. PA.: Alling 
& Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Hartung & 
Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 
Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; 
Schuylkill Paper Co.; W hiting-Patterson Co.; 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong; H. A. Whiteman & Co. 
R. I.: Arnold-Roberts Co.; John Carter & Co.; 
Narragansett Paper Co. S. C.: D'llard Paper 
Co. TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clem- 
ents Paper Co. TEX.: L. S. Bosworth Co., 
Inc.; Carpenter Paper Co.; C. & G. Paper 
House; Clampitt Paper Co.; Graham Paper 
Co. UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 
VA.: Old Dominion Paper Co.; Cauthorne Pa- 
per Co.; Richmond Paper Co.; Roanoke Paper 
Co. B. W. Wilson. WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne; Carter, Rice & Co.; Tacoma Paper & 
Stat’y Co.; Zellerbach. WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; 
Wisconsin Paper & Products Co.; Woelz Bros. 























IT CAN’T HAPPEN 


"Rhee are two business fal- 
lacies, especially ina seller’s market 
caused by war: Sitting Pretty and 
its corollary, Sitting Tight! Many 
a business that has been lured by 
such false reasoning has left its 
bones on the Desert of Delusion. 

Good-will is a priceless asset of 
business and industry... more pre- 
cious than pearls...more irre- 
placeable than plant and equip- 
ment. Why toss it to the Vultures 
of Forgetfulness — when there is 
literally no shortage of good papers 


for advertising, surely no shortage 


of things to say about your business 
or your products, and positively no 
shortage of your right to say them? 

In its consistent advertising of 
Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheel- 
wright papers, and in its manufac- 
ture of these versatile mill brands, 
this corporation, as ‘Paper Makers 
to America,” has been tireless in 
its support of paper distributors, 
printers, advertisers, industry and, 
not incidentally, itself. Why not? 
Is there any better insurance for 
all of us than making the most of 
what we have and advertising it? 


Offering a completely diversified line of 
papers in colors, substances, and surfaces 
for every printed use, including such famous 
grades as Mead Bond, Moistrite Bond and 
Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols 
and Indexes; D & C Black & White, Print- 
flex, Canterbury Text, and De & Se Tints. 


% 
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SALES OFFICES 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY 
DILL & COLLINS INC. 
WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS, INC. 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Philadelphia Boston 
Kingsport 


New York 
Chicago Dayton 














The Nation’s Claims Are First 






The Harris standards of quality manufacturing, preci- 


sion design, and engineering will, for the “‘duration,”’’ be 






devoted almost exclusively to the manufacture of war- 






‘time equipment. 



















For our customers—the printers and lithographers—we 
anticipate volume business with no serious shortage of 
materials with which to do a reasonable job. We are gratified 
with them that they, too, are in position to contribute so 
constructively through productien in their plants of the 
printed word, always vital to uy ‘erstanding and accom- 


plishment in emergency. | 


During this period, when the pr.or claims of the Nation 
make it impossible to accept or ers for new presses, we 
will work with you to keep you presses running. Our 
service and parts departments w.ll zealously service the 
presses that you have in operation. We will plan with you 
against the future period of plant rehabilitation, that 
equipment obsolescence during this period shall not exact 
any avoidable penalty, and that modernization may then 


be quickly effected. 


Harris will endeavor to continue its engineering, research 
and development programs so that new presses—when press 
orders may again be accepted—shall continue to maintain 
for offset and for our customers, offset’s position as a 


modern printing method. 








POTTER: COMPANY: 


For Index to Advertisers This Month, See “Classified Buyers’ Guide’—Page 86 














NO MORE WORRIES 
FOR ME! 

WE RUN ‘EM FAST! 

STACK ‘EM HIGH! 






Wotta Rlechs Won't oFFset 
THEY'RE GUARANTEED 


Yes Sir! If you're not fully satisfied we'll refund every cent you paid us—cheer- 
fully! 











Why are we so sure? Because Wotta Blacks are designed to eliminate every 
printer's nightmare . . . OFFSET! Non-scratch, clean black impressions, quick- f 
drying. You've everything to gain—nothing to lose. Give ‘em a trial. You'll 
save money and turn out better jobs! Take advantage of our FREE TRIAL OFFER. 





onacane nnn ===—=Mail the Coupon for Free Trial Offer-------=--===4 





E. J. Kelly Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. [.P.9-42 


Shoot the works. Give us the dope on 
a TRIAL OFFER on WOTTA 








KALAMAZOO 
ey MICHIGAN 
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need Printing 
Equipment /{Z 


ITH all their might, battleships find print- 
ing equipment in many instances as much 
an instrument of modern warfare as guns. 


But printing operations on a battleship are no 
different than printing on land—the same de- 
mands for speed and quality must be met by 
the ship’s printer as the commercial printer. 


Chandler & Price presses have long had a 
place on the ships of the nation’s Navy. 
In addition, C & P presses are doing 
daily duty in arsenals, navy yards, field 
printing plants of Army, medical, quarter- 
master, and other government departments 


where printing now meets the needs of war. 
* * * 


For more than a year a large part of C & P pro- 
duction has been engaged in fulfilling arma- 
ment demands. Today, practically all of our 
facilities are devoted to this one task. Because 
of these conditions and government restric- 
tions, the supply of all new printing machinery 
is limited. But the thousands of printers who 
operate C & P presses in the commercial 
field know their present Chandler & Price 
equipment with its long life and low operating 
cost will always deliver profitable production. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY - CLEVELAND, OHIO 


) CHANDLER & PRICE 


Printing Presses and Paper Cutters 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Pages 9-12 




















TRIAL-BY-FIRE 
ON THE HOME FRONT 





iy is every printers’ patriotic duty to stay in business. We on the home front can keep them fighting on 


the fighting front through our ability to meet payrolls, buy bonds and pay taxes. A big order, but one which 

must be filled. -- The economy imposed by World War II is truly Printing’s trial-by-fire. Survival — with 
even the hope of progress —is held out only to those who revise their previous conceptions of Printing’s func- 
tions and selling methods ...to those who seek the opportunities — not the obstacles —in wartime conditions. 
Tangible help for printers is the Permanized Paper Quarterly, thought and action stimulating source book 
geared to the tempo of these trying times and available from your Permanized Paper Distributor. Of even more 
specific aid is The Letterhead Clinic, and its free business- building plan is fully described in the book, “Why You 


Shouid Use The Letterhead Clinic”, which you can get by return mail by simply sending the handy coupon below. 













WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY, 
2 WHITING ROAD, STEVENS POINT, WIS. 


Send me your FREE book, “Why You Should | 
Use The Letterhead Clinic” by return mail. 








iy RAG-CONTENT,: 
7 s ‘ 
eancial POSITION 
IMPORTANT: This offer is restricted to printers in the U.S. A. only 


and coupon must be attached to your COMPANY letterhead. 











When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 15 















. PAT. OFF. 








3 joy fo print 
















Patawite Manifold owes its exceptional qual- 
ity to the fact that it is made on precision 


fine-paper machines. The result is a stronger 





sheet with a smoother surface. It prints so 
cleanly you'll like to use it for a hundred 
and one jobs—from simple office forms to 
elaborately printed broadsides. 


Patawite is unwatermarked, unglazed, and 





comes in canary, goldenrod, pink, green, blue, 
and white. It is furnished in cut sheets of 


standard sizes, packaged in convenient units. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
K ‘ristol, Penniyl VANLA 


WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK e Ill WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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TRADITIONALLY PREFERRED FOR PRECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 


pee 


ICTORY WAR QUALITY PAPERS 


are aiding the Nation’s war program 


Advertisers can contribute to the war effort in many ways... book- 
lets on better ways to use machinery, brochures on labor- saving 
devices, folders on time-saving routine .. . Scores of other items of 
worth-while information will be gratefully read and put to good use. 


Use more printing as a patriotic part of your own war program. 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY © CLOQUET, MINNESOTA, JU. 


For Index to Advertisers This Month, See “Classified Buyers’ Guide’’—Page 86 








Your scrap metal must be had 
for guns, tanks, ships, muni- 
tions and al] armament... 


WARTIME SCI 
ALLOWANCE PLAN 


HZ 


HALFTONE OFFSET 


It’s a story of quality, a 
story of satisfaction. 
FOR FULL DETAILS, WRITE 


All very clear too—both the MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
story and the stock .. . one PITTSBURGH, PA. 
reason Adena Halftone Offset 
is favored. When you use this 
offset, solids are free from 
mottling or muddy effects. 





Dull or gloss . . . midway 
between enamel and regular 
offset. 





GREETING CARD PAPETERIE 


Embossed and Decorated 








Save money by ship- 
ping via Miami Valley 


Shippers’ Association. 3 
Speed your production and improve your 


= “SASSOON ° 
ae quality by using Ohio Knives. Special 


steels and years of research and experi- 


C rf [ L L ( COT ir ence assure you of the best knife when 


A BUY - WORD you buy Ohio. For smoother cutting and 
Atti PAPERS longer runs specify Ohio Knives now. 


THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO. : : 
ChiPieethe, Obie O.K. "Black Arrow" Trimmer Knives. 


MAKERS OF QUALITY. OFFSET, LITHOGRAPH AND BOOK PAPERS @ aT CINC INNATI 
‘The OHIO KNIFE Co. oHio-us.a. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing Advertisers 
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~~, 

Y. The advancements of the past are the stepping stones 
to the future. With the return of a victorious peace, our entire 
energies and abilities will again be turned to the manufacture 


of ever finer rotary high-speed, black and multi-color presses. 











C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
Westerly, R. I. 


New York: 25 East 26th Street ¢ Chicago: 400 West 
Madison Street ¢ Claybourn Divsion: 3713 North 
Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc. © Smyth-Horne 
Ltd., Chipstead, Surrey, England 


























DON’T STEP ON MATRICES! It's a sure way to burr them— 


break down sidewalls—cause hairlines or faulty machine operation. 












A Linotype matrix deserves the best care. It is a precision tool and 
needs protection to assure its long life and efficient service. 

in typesetting machines, Linotype matrices stand the gaff. Away 
from the machines—in replacing sorts or handling matrices—care 
for them as you would a micrometer or other precision instrument. 


So by all means keep them clean, and always keep them off the floor! 











“The Care and Maintenance of Matrices,” 
one of five booklets in the Linotype Life 

















Extension Series on Linotype maintenance, 


Linotype Spartan Heavy and Medium Series 


has been found especially helpful. It’s free! 
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THE RIGHT 
TO A FREE 
GOVERNMENT 
PRESUPPOSES 
ThE DUTY 


OF EVERY 
CITIZEN TO 
OBEY THAT 

GOVERNMENT 
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Don’t Let Priorities Force You to Use 
Wa S t ef ul M. ac h 1 n ery ¥%& Rules of War Production Board 


Were Not Designed to Put the Nation's Printers Out of Business @ By Harald R. Wallace 


NACCUSTOMED clatter met Jim 
Johnson, salesman for the 

Acme Typesetting Machine 
Company, as he walked into the 
shop of the Pittsfield Journal, in 
southern Indiana. 

“What’s all this clatter and com- 
motion?” he asked Al Beazley, pub- 
lisher of the Journal. “You fellows 
are usually as quiet as a graveyard 
during the summer months.” 

“Hello, Jim,” Mr. Beazley greeted 
him. “That new munitions plant is 
giving us more job work than we 
ever saw before. We’ve had to clean 
up presses we had hardly used for 
years, in order to keep up with all 
the office forms we are printing 
these days. Those two cranky old 
typesetting machines we’ve got act 
like they might fall to pieces any 
minute, and with one of our opera- 
tors scheduled to be drafted any 
time now, I’m worried about what 
will happen when we put a new 
operator on that old machine. With 
machinery frozen for the duration, 
I guess there’s nothing I can do 
about it except worry along.” 


Many Printers Bewildered 

“It’s a funny thing, Mr. Beazley. 
I talk to printers every week who 
are in the same boat with you. Some 
of them have had some pretty lean 
years recently, and have tried to 
make their old machinery stand up 
until times got better. Well, the ma- 
chines go on year after year, and 
finally they get so old that it is im- 
possible to get decent production 
from them. Now, when these print- 
ers get busy and have to use every 
available machine, their troubles 
begin, and they want to buy the 
new machines they should have 
bought years ago. They read all 


Cn 





@ From the experience of at least 
two manufacturers of printing ma- 
chinery, printers are discouraged 
from buying machinery they need 
because of priorities and red tape 


the regulations from Washington— 
freezing machinery, rationing met- 
als, regulations on a million and 
one other things—and become so 
bewildered they just chuck the 
whole thing in the wastebasket and 
struggle along with their old equip- 
ment rather than go through all the 
red tape necessary to obtain the 
new machines. 


Machinery Is Available 

“The tragic part of the situation 
is that these printers could get new 
machinery in some cases, if they 
only knew how to go about it. If 
proper application is made, and if 
doing without the new machinery 
would work a real hardship on the 
printer, the War Production Board 
will put an OK on that application 
with no argument.” 

“But all of those government bul- 
letins are so mixed up,” Mr. Beazley 
interrupted. 

“Fundamentally, the regulations 
remain the same today as they were 
when they were first issued. Just a 
minute, while I dig some duplicate 
copies of successful applications out 
of my briefcase. We’ll see exactly 
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* The signed articles published 
in The Inland Printer reflect 
the opinions of the authors and 
not necessarily the viewpoint of 
the editor and the publisher. 
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how some printers went about get- 
ting machines they needed. 

“Here’s one! The Smithville News, 
out in Idaho, was using one typeset- 
ting machine that was over twenty- 
five years old. Repairs and shut- 
downs on this machine were eating 
up profits. 

“Mr. Jones, an official of the com- 
pany, filled out application form No. 
PD-1A, as he had been instructed 
to do by a regulation from the War 
Production Board. He sent to the 
nearest W.P.B. branch for the appli- 
cation blank, but they can also be 
obtained from a number of printers 
who specialize in office forms, and 
who have obtained permission of 
the W.P.B. to reproduce the blanks. 

“Anyway, Mr. Jones filled out the 
blank in triplicate, kept the tripli- 
cate copy and the instruction sheet 
in his files, and sent the original 
and the duplicate to the Director of 
Industry Operations (PD-1A), in 
Washington, D. C. 


Use Judgment in Applying 

“In a couple of weeks his applica- 
tion was returned with the com- 
ment that it would be impossible 
for the War Production Board to 
give him an OK, inasmuch as Mr. 
Jones was applying for a preference 
rating to buy machinery which re- 
quired materials essential to the 
war effort. 

“Mr. Jones didn’t stop there. He 
showed his application to our sales- 
man, telling him that he had in- 
tended buying one of our machines 
if he could get the necessary rating. 
Our salesman told Mr. Jones that 
he would help him fill out the ap- 
plication so that the W.P.B. would 
OK it. They put their heads to- 
gether, and here is the ‘sales story’ 
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that they worked out in order to 
have the application stand the best 
possible chance of receiving an OK.” 

“The first mistake, and perhaps 
one of the most important, that Mr. 
Jones had made was a Slight error 
in the description of the equipment 
when he filled out the face of the 
application. He had forgotten to 
mention the necessary motors. Even 
if the application had been OKed 
by the War Production Board, our 
company would have refused the 
order, because the application didn’t 
call for everything necessary to 
make the machine run. 


Give Correct Details 

“See, the corrected application 
carries the legal name of the firm 
making application, the main office 
address, which in this case was the 
same as the address of the plant to 
which the equipment was to be 
shipped. The required delivery date, 
September 1, 1942; number wanted, 
which in this case was one ma- 
chine; the value, or the price quoted 
by the supplier; and a description 
of the machine: ‘Typesetting ma- 
chine equipped with saw and ap- 
purtenances—main driving motor, 
power shift motors, saw motor.’ In 
other words, the whole shebang. 

“Mr. Jones and our salesman then 
referred again to the instruction 
sheet which had been received with 
the application blanks, and found 
that they had filled out everything 
on the face of the blank as it should 
be. Now they were ready to turn the 
blank over and fill out the reverse 
side. And here is where the ‘sales 
story’ comes in. Before they wrote 
anything on this side of the blank, 
they took a scratch pad and sat 
down to read the instructions again 
and write down just what they 
wanted to say. 


Use of Machine Applied for 
“Item 1 on the instructions read: 
‘Describe product to be produced by 
you from the material (or capital 
equipment) for which application 
is made.’ Here’s what Mr. Jones put 
down in answer to that question: 
‘Machine for which application is 
made is to be used in the produc- 
tion of headletter composition for 
daily newspaper.’ It is important 


that you be specific in answering 
these questions. 

“Item 2, ‘Explain relationship of 
product produced by you to war 
program, national welfare, or Gov- 
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ernment sponsored programs,’ is the 
most important point of the whole 
application. Upon the information 
contained in your answer to that 
item depends the approval or re- 
jection of the application by the 
War Production Board. Mr. Jones 
and our salesman really went to 
town when they put down their an- 





Sunshine Steel Co., the plant of the 
Wayside Steel Co., new plants of the 
Smith-Jones Co., and the Jackson 
Machine & Welder Co., Brown Elec- 
tric Co., and Whizz Electric Co., all 
working entirely on defense prod- 
ucts and ordnance, it is essential 
that daily news of the world be 
brought to this army of workers.’ 





PD-1A 
2/2/42 


ORIGINAL 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


PREFERENCE RATING CERTIFICATE 


(TO BE FILLED OUT BY THE APPLICANT) 


Seriar No. 








ISSUED TO: The Smithville News 





smithville, Idaho 


(Name or applicant) 


Smithville, Idaho 





(Main office address) 


ITEMS COVERED BY THIS CERTIFICATE—List for each item: 


(Receiving plant address) 





REQUIRED QUANTITY EACH VALUE EACH | 
DELIVERY DATE SHIPMENT SHIVMENT 


DESCRIPTION 





1 One 


Typesetting machine equipped with saw 
and appurtenances: 


te 
942 Machine 





Main driving motor 
Power shift motors 


| 
— 
| 





| 
| 


Saw motor 





AND THE PREFERENCE RATING ASSIGN 


ENCE RATINGS: 
(a) Deliveries of material whic 
Preference Rating, or to deliveries of material w! 


working 
(b) Material wales is 
within the limitations of Priorities Regulation No. 


Rating assigned here’ 
equivalent document, "he following form of Certi: 





| | 
PRIORITIES tac gel NUMBER 3 on at THE ISSUANCE OF THIS CERTIFICATE 
ALL OF ITS TERMS MUST 
THE FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS ARE PROVIDED TO ASSIST IN EXTENSION OF PREFER- 


1. The Preference Rating assigned by this Certificate may be extended on! 
h will be physically a into poemecser’ inl to be ultimately delivered to the original recipient of the 
ich itself will be ultimately ba BS pi to ea original recipient of the 
(e) of Priorities Regulation 


is neither greater in quantity nor = hes ddlivered on dates earlier than required to make on anne delivery or, 


ing. or whee sated 8 used, within the limitations. Of paragraph 


2. The person to whom ae is Certificate is issued ss Lavate hes and he cal pn related Sup, id Subsup: 
n to his purchase order(s) = executing and transmitting to hie Supper (a) hl endoresment © 
cation, which shall constitute a rep! 


(The foll g form of Certification is to be used when endorsing purchase order(s). Do not fill in on this Certificate.) 
“CERTIFICATION 
“Preference Rating............ is hereby applied pursuant to Certificate PD-1A, Serial No.(s)...............- 


in accordance with Priorities Regulation No. 3, with which I certify I have complied. 


BE OBSERVED. 


No. 3, to restore inventory to a Dracticable 


tory to @ prac' sorry Bari-ond minim 

army may extend the Preference 
chase order or other 
the Director a paustey Operatio: 


(Applicant, Supplier, or 





(Address) 





(Date) 





(Signature and title of official) 








> 





(TO BE FILLED OUT BY THE 


TITIES COVERED BY THIS CERTIFICAT 


(EO, 9024. Jan. 16. 7 F.R229, B.0. 9040, Jan. 24. 1942. 7 
F.R. 527; Sec.2(a) Pu bli No. ie "Téth Congress. Thin Session 
4s ameniled by Public No. $9, 77th Congress, First Sess! 





THE FOLLOWING PREFERENCE phe ig HEREBY ASSIGNED TO THE ITEMS IN THE QUAN- 








Face of application blank filled out with all details. Motors were forgotten on first attempt 


swer. It is a piece of real salesman- 
ship, all the more effective because 
every word of it is true. 

“They wrote: ‘The News is the 
only daily newspaper in Smithville, 
Idaho, and is distributed daily in 
the heart of a vast, vital defense 
area. Smithville, Idaho, is located in 
the Peequa Valley steel district. 
With the new Jimpson ordnance 
works, the Army ordnance depot, 
together employing more than 25,- 
000 workers; the new plant of the 
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“‘The News is the only means of 
reaching the entire population of 
this vital defense area, and com- 
municating to them all news of 
Government operations and pro- 
grams. As an example, during the 
recent sugar rationing program, the 
News kept the public informed of 
proper registration days, dates and 
places for the registration of more 
than 150,000 persons. Series of 
Treasury Department advertise- 
ments advocating purchase of war 














bonds and stamps and appeals for 
war workers are kept constantly be- 
fore the public. Civilian defense ac- 
tivities are given a great amount of 
publicity and constant support.’ 
Some story, huh?” [All of the above 
names and places are fictitious on 
account of censorship regulations, 
but in making out your application, 


to obtain extra motors or some such 
equipment from a different source, 
then the answer would have been 
more detailed. 

“Item 4a is rather simple in this 
case, too. ‘If you are operating under 
any Preference Rating Orders, “P” 
series, applicable to the product 
with respect to which this applica- 





DUPLICATE 


PD-1A 
isons APPLICATION FOR PREFERENCE RATING 





ber 


\w IDENTIFY E4CH STATEMENT BY NUMBER WITH CORRESPONDING NUMBER ON INSTRUCTION SHEET 





3 None 

a 

b No answer 
c 

5 No answer 
6a None 


c None 


2 operators. 


1 .Machine for which applicetion is made is to be used in the production 
of headletter comnosition for daily newspaner. 

2 The News is the only daily newspaner in omithville, Idaho, and is dis- 
tributed daily in the heart of a vast, vital defense area. Smithville 
Idaho is located in the Peeaua Valley steel district. JJith the new 
Jimpson Ordnance works, the army Ordnance Depot, tozether emoloying 
more than 25,000 workers; the new plant of the Sunshine Steel Co., 
the vlant of the wayside oteel Co., new plants of the smith-Jones 
Co., and the Jackson Machine & welder Co., srovwm Llectric Co., and 
Whizz Electric Co., all working entirely on defense products and 
ordnance, it is essential that deily news of the world be brought 
to this vast army of workers. The News is the only means of reach- 
ine the entire vopvulation of this vital defense area, and communi- 
catins to them all news of government overations and programs. AS 
an example, during the recent sugar rationin= procram, the News 
kept the public informed of proper recistration days, dates and 
Dlaces for the registration of more than 150,000 vnersons. Series 
of Treasury Department advertisements advocatinz purchase of war 
bonds and stamps and appeals for war workers are kept constantly 
before the vublic. Civilian defense activities are civen a sreat 
amount of vublicity and constant supnort. 


Rating a-10 under Preference Ratins Order P-100. 
War Production board requires application release of printing equip- 
ment under General Limitations Order L-85. 

b Daily circulation to 30,000 readers and contracts with advertisers. 
7a None, because of ‘teneral Limitations Order L-85. 

b None, because order has not been submitted to supplier. 
8a 1. First shift, 3 operators; second shift, 2 operators: third shift, 
2. 40 hours (averaze) weekly, on each shift. 


10% of output applied to war orders. 
Similar, but with much more limited ranse and capacity. 











b 

c 

ad 40 hours weekly. 

e Use of obsolete typecasting machines. Machine to be replaced is “5 
years old, in poor mechanical condition, too limited in productivity 
to do the job of a new machine. New machine will somewhat offset 
losses to armed forces of skilled workers. 

I am informed by the supplier (slank & Co.) that this machine is finish 
ed, ready for shipment, and will not require any additional man-hours 
or, raw terial ror manuracture. 

The undersign erepy certifies that he is authorized to execute this application on behalf of the Applicant; 

the quantities and Required Delivery Date(s) specified are not greater nor earlier than necessary for completion on 
time of above specified contract(s) or order(s); the facts herein set forth, or appended, are true and correct to the 


best of his knowledge and belief. 
By §ekn Kona Pree, August 15,1942 
(Signaturdfhd title of ofcia!) (Date) 


--+--- The. Smithville:.News.......... 
Section 35 (a) of the United States Criminal Code, 18 U.S.C.A. 80, makes it a criminal offense to make a false state- 





(Legal name of applicant) 








ment or representation to any department or agncy of the United States as to any matter within its jurisdiction. 








Back of blank shows what you can do if you want an OK. Use as many blanks as necessary 


you are free to name any war plants 
in your area.] 

“Item 3: ‘If you have pending 
any PD-1 or PD-1A applications for 
other material required to fill the 
need for which this application is 
made, list for each such application 
(a) description of the material, (b) 
date of application,’ was answered 
‘none’ in this case, because the new 
typesetting machine was the only 
item of equipment to be ordered at 
this time. If it had been necessary 


tion is made, state order numbers 
and serial numbers.’ From anyone 
in the printing and publishing in- 
dustry, this requires the answer: 
Rating A-10 under Preference Rat- 
ing Order P-100. 

“It would not be necessary for a 
printer to answer item 4b, but item 
4c should be answered something 
like this: War Production Board re- 
quires application release of print- 
ing equipment under General Limi- 
tations Order L-83. 


“There is very little chance that 
any printing machinery would be 
bought to produce a single Govern- 
ment or civilian order, so we can 
pass over items 5a to 5e by merely 
specifying: no answer. However, if 
we did need the machinery or ma- 
terial to produce a single order, and 
it would be used on none other, it 
would be best to check with the War 
Production Board, giving them all 
the details before filling out this 
item on the application. 


List Your Chief Customers 

“If the material or machinery is 
required for several Government or 
civilian orders—which would be the 
case with almost all printing equip- 
ment—you must answer item 6 by 
listing (a) all Government agencies 
whose contracts are held, (b) prin- 
cipal civilian customers whose pur- 
chase orders are held, and (c) 
grades of preference ratings (if 
any) assigned to products on those 
purchase orders. In the case of a 
newspaper it is permissible to an- 
swer item 6b as Mr. Jones did: 
‘Daily circulation to 30,000 readers 
and contracts with advertisers.’ In 
that case you would have no prefer- 
ence ratings to list. 

“Under item 7 you state whether 
the supplier with whom you are 
dealing has given you a shipping 
date promise, pending issuance of 
the preference rating for which 
this application is made. You would 
also list the names of any suppliers 
who have refused to accept your 
order. 


Definition of Capital Equipment 

“Now, if your application is for a 
preference rating for the purchase 
of material, you have finished, and 
can sign the application and send it 
to the Director of Industry Opera- 
tions. But if it is for capital equip- 
ment, you have some more ques- 
tions to answer. ‘Capital equipment’ 
according to the definition in the 
instructions printed on application 
blank, means any machinery, equip- 
ment, or other implement of pro- 
duction ordinarily acquired as a 
capital asset not for resale. 

“All right, typesetting machines, 
presses, saws, and all that sort of 
machinery is capital equipment, so 
we must answer item 8 by telling 
how many men are employed in the 
department for which the equip- 
ment is being bought. Break it down 
and tell how many men on first. 











second, and third shifts. Then we 
must tell the average number of 
hours worked by each man on each 
shift. 

“In answering that same item we 
must also tell what per cent of the 
output of the department was di- 
rectly applied to war orders. In.the 
case of the Smithville News, this 
was ten per cent. In answering item 
8c, Mr. Jones of the News said that 
he had similar equipment to that 
being applied for, but with « much 
more limited range and capacity, 
and that it was now in use forty 
hours weekly. 


Final Sales Story 

“Item 8e gives us another chance 
to put in a final sales effort to help 
put the application in good with the 
War Production Board. Here is Mr. 
Jones’ answer: ‘We now accomplish 
the work for which we require the 
equipment applied for by the use of 
obsolete typecasting machines. Ma- 
chine to be replaced is 25 years old, 
in pocr mechanical condition, too 
limited in productivity to do the job 
of a new machine. New machine 
will somewhat offset losses to armed 
forces of skilled workers.’ 

“As a footnote, it is always a good 
sales point to write down any state- 
ment by the supplier to the effect 
that the machine is finished, ready 
for shipment, and will not require 
any additional man-hours or raw 
material for manufacture. The psy- 
chology of such a statement is that 
the W.P.B. is not interested in driv- 
ing any manufacturer out of busi- 
ness. As long as sales can be made 
with no further use of critical ma- 
terials, or skilled labor, they want 
the sales to go on, because they 
mean more money in the pockets of 
the manufacturers for the buying of 
war bonds. 


Sign the Certification 

“Now we are almost ready to send 
our application to the Director of 
Industry Operations, Washington, 
D. C. All we have left to do is to fill 
out and sign the certification at the 
bottom of the duplicate, which says 
that you are authorized to execute 
this application on behalf of the ap- 
plicant, and that all the facts in the 
application are true and correct. 

“Now we sit down and wait for 
the Director of Industry Operations 
to OK our application and return it 
to us. When it comes back, we will 
make out our purchase order for the 


required equipment and write the 
following certification on that or- 
der: ‘Certification—Preference Rat- 
ing———————-is hereby applied pur- 
suant to Certification PD-1A, Serial 
No.————- in accordance with Pri- 
orities Regulation No. 3, with which 
I certify I have complied.’ We send 
our purchase order to the supplier, 
he delivers the new machine, takes 
away the old machine and junks it, 
and everybody is happy, even the 
War Production Board.” 


If You Have No War Work 

“That’s fine, Jim. You’ve made it 
sound pretty simple. Now, will you 
work out a deal so we can replace 
one of our old machines with a new 
one of yours? After you offer me a 
satisfactory deal, I’ll be glad to let 
you help me get my PD-1A form 
filled out and OKed.” Mr. Beazley 
thought a minute. “What about the 
plants which have no war work? Do 
all of them have to struggle along 
without new equipment?” 

“No, Mr. Beazley. If you can make 
your story convincing enough to 
suit the W.P.B. you can sometimes 
get an OK even though you don’t 
have a single war order. If they feel 
that keeping you in business is im- 
portant to the welfare of the com- 
munity, they will do everything in 
their power to give you the equip- 
ment to help you keep going. 


Repairs Easily Made 

“If you can’t get an OK for new 
machinery, you can still have that 
old machine repaired. Repair parts 
up to $1000 in thirty days for any 
one machine can be bought by ap- 
plying preference rating A-10 under 
order P-100, which automatically 
applies to every firm engaged in 
printing and publishing. 

“Hundreds of printers would be 
better off if they’d scrap some of 
their obsolete equipment. Take an 
example of a plant which has ten 
cylinder presses standing idle. They 
are old, perhaps depreciated to 
nothing fifteen or twenty years ago, 
but when there is plenty of work 
in the shop, they are running every 
day and getting some sort of pro- 
duction. But they aren’t fast enough 
to keep up with the modern, high- 
Speed presses in the plant, so as 
soon as work slacks off a little, the 
crews are laid off, and the presses 
are covered up until the next rush 
period. They aren’t doing anybody 
any good. 


“You know what I’d do if I had 
ten presses like that in my plant, 
Mr. Beazley? I’d junk ’em! Right 
now, while the scrap metal situation 
is so bad, I’d trade ’em in or break 
’em up, and get myself about five 
high-speed presses that would make 
it possible to meet competition. 

“If I showed the War Production 
Board what an advantage it would 
be to the war effort to get the scrap 
from ten presses into the scrap 
heap, move five finished presses 
out of overcrowded factories, and 
help keep me in business for the 
duration, I’m sure they would OK 
my application. And even if they 
didn’t allow me any new presses 
now, I’d scrap my old machines 
while the price of scrap is high, and 
put in my order for those presses 
to be delivered as soon as possible 
after the war is over. There will be 
no place for obsolete, slow-moving 
equipment in the printing industry 
after this war. 


Don’t Forget Your A-10 Rating 

“Another important point which 
many printers forget, is the placing 
of their A-10 rating under Order 
P-100 on the purchase orders they 
send to suppliers. The reason it is 
important to have this rating on all 
orders is that suppliers can then 
pass it along to firms supplying 
them with materials, and get better 
consideration on their orders for 
those materials. The better percent- 
age of high preference ratings they 
can obtain from their customers, 
the better chance they have of ob- 
taining materials. 

“Never forget to put that little 
old legend on your purchase orders: 
‘Material for Maintenance, Repair, 
or Operating Supplies—Rating A-10 
under Preference Rating Order P- 
100, with the terms of which I am 
familiar.’ And be sure to use your 
end use order number DP 17.10, so 
the Government will know where 
the materials are finally used. 


W.P.B. Ready to Help 

“Well, I hope that I have been 
able to answer a few of the ques- 
tions that may have been bothering 
you, Mr. Beazley. Any time I can 
help you with those applications, let 
me know. If we don’t know the an- 
swers, we’ll ask the War Production 
Board. We suppliers are always will- 
ing to help you get things like that 
cleared up, because it means more 
sales for us. So long.” 
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This Production Control System Has 
an Attractive Simplicity x tssity kept cara Record 


Shows Progress of Every Job in Plant at Any Time During the Day e By Herbert Weed 


HE NEED for conservation of 
T= power and materials is 

becoming increasingly essential 
in the printing industry as it be- 
comes more affected by the war. 

More systematic production for 
making the nation’s printing plants 
more efficient is obviously necessary. 

Perhaps one of our greatest faults 
is indifference to, and lack of appre- 
ciation for, thorough planning. We 
possess fine machinery. Our type- 
setting machines, high-speed presses 
and folding machines, drills, stitch- 
ers, automatic cutting machines, to 
name but a few, are all geared to 
produce work at high rates of speed. 
But our methods of using these ma- 
chines to get the most out of them 
are not always good. We are short 
on production control, or planning, 
in putting orders through the com- 
posing room, pressroom, paper stock 
room, and bindery. 

Some research on the subject 
shows that only a very small per- 
centage of printers operate on any 
system of production control. Some 
of those who wanted a system had 
found existing procedures too cum- 
bersome, while others scheduled 
their presses only. The need is, 
therefore, for a comprehensive pro- 
duction control schedule to take in 
all departments and put all work on 
a scientifically controlled basis. 

The object of any thorough pro- 
duction system is to arrive at some 
form of physical control over every 
job or operation. This goal is diffi- 
cult of attainment in the graphic 
arts, due, in some measure, to the 
fact that the bulk of the work is 
made-to-order, each job being dif- 
ferent. It was this very difficulty 
that led to the adoption of the visi- 
ble card system, herein described. 
Graphs and charts were experi- 
mented with, but best results were 
obtained from the use of visible 
cards. By this means, we were able 
to reroute jobs or forms merely by 
moving the cards, no rewriting be- 
ing necessary. We started by install- 
ing a card system in a portion of the 
pressroom to good advantage. 


As the tickets come from the stone 
to the pressroom-foreman’s desk, he 
examines the job, determining how 
and where it shall be run. He breaks 
down the job into an actual number 
of forms, quantities, et cetera, and 
marks up a “Progress Card” in du- 
plicate for each form. The cards are 
then placed in a holder or “Post” 
provided for them at the press upon 
which the job or jobs are to be done, 
the form or job to be run first occu- 
pying the lowest or No. 1 position on 
the post. This position gives full vi- 
sion of the face of the card for quick 
checking on the requirements of the 
job. The original is retained at the 
foreman’s desk and posted on a 
holder which corresponds to the one 
at the press, giving a complete pic- 
ture of the work in progress at all 
times. As jobs or forms are com- 
pleted at the press, the progress 
card is returned to the foreman who 
places it in front of the correspond- 
ing original on his desk. This pro- 
cedure tells him at a glance how 
many jobs or forms have been com- 
pleted, and which they are. When 
information is required, it is imme- 
diately available and accurate. 

These progress cards (similar to 


about two and one-half by five 
inches and are provided with box 
headings % inch deep, which are of 
various widths, in which are en- 
tered: (1) ticket number; (2) form 
number or job name (in trade shops 
this would be customer’s name) ; (3) 
time allowed for job; (4) date job 
received; (5) date job finished; (6) 
press number. 

All other information relative to 
the form or job is written on the 
face of the card and becomes visible 
as the cards for preceding jobs or 
forms are completed and removed. 
The cards are placed in the holder 
or “post,” one above the other, with 
only the top half-inch of each card 
showing. By adding up the “total 
sold hours” column, the foreman or 
superintendent can see exactly how 
much work is ahead of any press, 
and plan his production accordingly. 
He can arrange his cards so that an 
even flow of production is main- 
tained at all times, and forms of a 
similar nature are run on one press, 
thereby eliminating big changes- 
over in press set-up. 

There are the same number of 
“posts” on the foreman’s desk as 
there are presses. After using this 
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Master card for each job is retained by plant manager or foreman. Actual size 3 by 5% inches 
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months, we came to the conclusion 
that it could be worked out in every 
department. 

The important thing was to draft 
the progress cards so as to give the 
maximum of information to each 
department, therefore a good deal 
of time was spent on their design. 
The use of your present ticket is 


The cards are made out in dupli- 
cate, the original being a sheet of 
paper printed from the same form 
as the cards and placed on top of 
the card (cards and sheets inter- 
leaved and padded) with carbon 
between. The six cards should be 
printed on a sheet of bristol or other 
like card and perforated. This facil- 
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Stoneman’s card which is used as a guide for imposition operations on each piece of work 
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A pressroom card like this is made out for each form or color that is to be run on the job 


recommended, as in most plants the 
ticket forms the basis for cost find- 
ing and requires no change. 

The cards precede the job: the 
ticket moves with the job. To sup- 
plement the ticket and to give real 
production control, the accompany- 
ing cards are suggested. These could 
form a standard with the individual 
firm changing the wording here and 
there to suit its own needs. 
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itates handling, as they can be filled 
out together and torn apart to be 
delivered to the different depart- 
ments. Extra cards for stone and 
pressroom need to be printed for use 
when the job calls for more than 
one form or color. 

There is no card for the compos- 
ing room because the ticket provides 
all necessary information for that 
department and scheduling is not 





commenced until the type has been 
set and proofs okayed. 

It will be noted that each card 
has some standard information—all 
carry the ticket number, customer’s 
name, quantity, and description. 

Each card is identified by a bold- 
face letter denoting the department 
to which it belongs: “S” for Stone, 
“P” for Pressroom, “C” for Cutting, 
“T” for Trimming, “B” for Bindery, 
“M”’ for Master. 

The Master card carries all infor- 
mation relative to outside work or 
purchases, when ordered and when 
received, to whom the proofs go, 
when they went out and when re- 
turned. The date of the order and 
promised delivery date occupy the 
last two columns. The Stone card 
has information relative to imposi- 
tion, which press the job or form is 
to be run on, and what form or color 
is to be locked up. A large square is 
provided which may be marked up 
to show any special instructions re- 
garding feed edges, number of pages, 
layout, or any other information not 
easily written. The Pressroom cards 
have a column for “total estimated 
time” and this is broken down to 
show makeready, running, and av- 
erage impressions an hour, or the 
speed at which the press should be 
run to obtain the production ex- 
pected. Also provided, is a square in 
which is marked the number of the 
form, page sequence, or color. A 
larger square carries similar infor- 
mation to the Stone card. 

The Cutting card gives the cutter 
the size, weight and kind of stock 
needed, together with the size of 
piece to which it must be cut. In the 
box headings are two spaces telling 
which press the job is to be run on 
and when it must be sent to press. 

If there is Trimming to be done 
during the processing of the job, a 
card for this is marked up for the 
cutter, giving the necessary infor- 
mation as to trim size, and provid- 
ing space for him to record how 
many he has completed each day. 
Due to the fact that the cutting ma- 
chine in most shops can seldom be 
kept continuously on one job all day, 
this feature seemed necessary so 
the superintendent could see at any 
time how the work was progressing. 

The Bindery card has most of the 
finishing instructions necessary for 
the completion of the job, and a 
column at the top, filled in at com- 
pletion by the shipper, states when 
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the job was delivered. So much for 
the cards and what they contain. 

Now let us examine how the con- 
trol feature operates. 

The superintendent fills out the 
cards when the type has been set 
and proofs okayed. Having given 
full instructions he then places the 
cards in their respective “posts” in 
each department. If he finds, upon 
inspecting the cards in the press- 
room, that a certain job would work 
better on a press other than the one 
he figures on, it is a simple matter 
to change the press figure on the 
Stone and Cutting cards and rear- 
range the cards in the Stone and 
Press posts. 

Every morning, cards for com- 
pleted work from each department 
are returned to the superintendent’s 
desk, who then places each such 
card in front of its original on his 
desk. He now has a daily picture of 
how the work is progressing through 
the shop. He can state with confi- 
dence that exactly so much work has 
been done on any job in the plant, 
and furthermore, he can give this 
information immediately. As jobs 
are completed, the tickets are re- 
turned to the superintendent. The 
cards, which have been accumulat- 
ing during processing of these jobs, 
are put with their tickets and cards 
and tickets filed away. If a job is 
repeated at a later date, the cards 
may be taken from the old ticket 
and used again by merely changing 
the ticket number, dates, et cetera. 

In the case of a “Rush” job, the 
card can be “red penciled” and 
placed in No. 1 position on all posts. 
The “total hours” column on each 
press card posted at the presses in- 
dicates which press is going to be 
“off” first, and the job given to that 
press. This can also be done at the 
superintendent’s desk from his orig- 
inal sheets, and the delivery date 
given to the customer in a jiffy. 

To sum up regarding the effici- 
ency of the system: It should give 
good control of every job as well as 
the work as a whole, by providing 
the superintendent with ready and 
definite information. It should min- 
imize memory work and consequent 
chances of mistakes, because of 
fewer verbal instructions. It gives 
everybody in the plant “before- 
hand” information on every job. 
Snags that might arise during pro- 
duction can be ironed out before the 
job comes into that department. 
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Card used to govern the cutting of paper stock and to control its delivery to the press 
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Bindery card used for general binding operations. Verbal instructions are made unnecessary 








CRAFTSMEN’S 
CONVENTION 


CIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT Of print- 
S ing plants during the war 

emergency was stressed at the 
clinics which featured the conven- 
tion of the International Associa- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen 
held in the Pantlind Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, August 9 to 12. 

Proportionately more production 
executives seemed to be in atten- 
dance than at some other recent 
gatherings, and evinced such inter- 
est in technical subjects that lead- 
ers of the several clinics indicated 
that they would recommend similar 
presentations and discussions at 
future conventions. 

The attendance also was gratify- 
ing, the final report indicating that 
480 persons had paid the required 
fees for participation. This 


affecting management of printing 
businesses and consideration of 
specific technical subjects had the 
right of way in each of the special- 
ized clinics which many said sur- 
passed those of other years. 
“Printing is a war necessity,” de- 
clared A. E. Giegengack, United 
States Public Printer, in the open- 
ing address. “The printed word al- 
ways has taken a major part in the 
development of the presentation of 
arguments and issues leading to 
wars and, then, in the prosecution 
of wars. Printed matter now has 
such utility value that it is a neces- 
sary implement of war and in the 
United States and Canada alone, 
tons and tons of printed matter are 
used daily in the war program.” 


Mr. Giegengack referred to diffi- 
culties under which the graphic arts 
had to operate during the war 
period because of the partial stop- 
page of supplies and the dislocation 
of personnel, but indicated that the 
men in the industry “must be active, 
alert and sufficiently skillful to 
maintain the standard of printing 
and the allied arts even though we 
do not have normal! facilities.” 

He enumerated some of the op- 
erations of the Government Print- 
ing Office in meeting war produc- 
tion problems and indicated that 
this establishment, like every other 
printing plant in the country, 
“comes within the purview of the 
decisions and directives of the War 
Production Board.” He mentioned 
that in numerous cases the 
production managers of the 





exceeds by 80 the optimis- 
tic estimate of the commit- 


tee on general arrangements 
which had based its budget 


of expenditures upon an ex- 
pected sub-normal war-time 
registration of 400 persons. 


Deficit Feared 

In consequence, the Grand 
Rapids Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen did not “go 
into the hole” as some sym- 
pathetic clubs had feared it 
might when they surveyed 
possibilities several months 
ago, at which time un- 
founded rumors began to cir- 
culate that the convention 
might be called off. Chicago 
Craftsmen responded to the 
call of their leaders with an 
even 100 registrations, the 
hundredth man coming in 
during the Tuesday after- 
noon session without being 
aware that he had thus won 
extra honors for his club. 

Administrative affairs of 
the International Associa- 
tion and discussion of prob- 
lems relating to the manage- 
ment of local clubs received 
secondary consideration. The 





* Eric O'Connor, who was elected president of the 
Craftsmen’s association at the convention in Grand 
Rapids. His wide technical experience in printing, 
and the years he has served as superintendent of 
lithography for the Federated Press in Montreal, as 
well as his long association with organizational 
activities, should make him a capable president 


G. P. O. had to resort to sub- 
stitutes in order to accom- 
plish results. 


Plastics Developed 

He reported that four years 
ago attention was directed 
toward plastics in the print- 
ing field and that investiga- 
tions and experiments were 
conducted covering methods 
and materials in use in this 
country and England with 
the result that “when we 
found ourselves at war in 
December and our Govern- 
ment was badly in need of 
light-weight plates to go to 
places where there were no 
stereotyping facilities we 
were prepared to give im- 
mediate service.” He said 
that the use of plastic plates 
has expanded to the degree 
that four sources of supply 
for these plates are now 
available in the Government 
Printing Office including day 
and night facilities. 

Another advance was reg- 
istered in the development 
of iron-faced electrotypes 
which was accomplished by 











general war-time problems 
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and with the help of the 
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Bureau of Standards. The speaker 
said that while iron-plating is not 
new, the method of depositing iron 
directly on a wax case is a new 
development and “should lead to 
interesting results in savings of 
nickel and copper in electrotyping.” 
He referred to one money-order 
plate so treated which ran con- 
tinuously on the press from Sep- 
tember 9 to May 6, at which time it 
was removed not because 
of wear in the plate but 
because of a change of 
design. He reported that 
the number of impres- 
sions made with that one 
plate was 6,062,400. 

In order to save cop- 
per, Mr. Giegengack re- 
ported that photoen- 
graving plates are made 
with zinc, and in many 
cases electrotype plates 
are being discontinued 
and stereotype plates 
used instead. 

In the use of tin foil 
for electrotype plates, 
the amount has been re- 
duced from 35 per cent 
to 15 per cent by the 
adoption of a formula 
composed of silver, bis- 
muth, lead, and tin, and 
experiments are being 
conducted with a view to 
cutting electrotype metal 
to the use of only three 
per cent of tin and three 
per cent of antimony. He 
said that further savings 
in the use of tin were 
made by modifying the 
formula for type metals. 

In commenting upon general con- 
ditions prevailing in the commercial 
printing field, Mr. Giegengack sug- 
gested that “the industry should 
give orderly attention to the de- 
velopment of new uses for printing 
and new markets so that when the 
war is over we shall resume our nor- 
mal place as a leader among Ameri- 
can industrial enterprises.” 


Serious Thinking Needed 

In conclusion he stated that 
“craftsmen should ponder seriously 
the contribution they may make to- 
ward the solution of the economic 
problems confronting the printing 
industry during this hectic period.” 

Thomas R. Jones, president of the 
American Type Founders, comment- 
ing on the title of his speech, “New 





Horizons for Printing” mentioned 
jokingly that he was supposed to 
know what is going to happen. Re- 
ferring to machinery he said that 
not many new developments had 
been made during the past fifteen 
years, but that the period had been 
characterized by refinements in 
equipment in high-speed presses 
and rotaries. From the look back- 
ward he judged that the trend was 


* At left, E. W. Palmer, assistant chief of the Printing and 
Publishing Branch, War Production Board; at right, John At- 
kins, Administrator for the Publishing, Printing and Allied In- 
dustries of Canada. Photographed at the convention of Crafis- 
men in Grand Rapids, these two men are what might be 
called the czars of North American printing today. They told 
of wartime printing conditions in United States and Canada 





decidedly toward _ specializations 
and that during the war three 
qualities were necessary among the 
printers who could master the diffi- 
culties, and these qualities he said 
are courage, ingenuity, and fight. 


Printers Have These Qualities 

He said that it was not easy to 
develop the qualities of courage and 
ingenuity but that many printers 
whom he had observed had dis- 
played evidences of possessing them 
by the manner in which they faced 
adverse conditions and that such 
men in civilian pursuits were show- 
ing the same fighting qualities as 
men who are fighting and winning 
battles at the front. 

“The prospect is not dark, it is 
just hazy,” continued Mr. Jones. “It 








is not good for the lazy printer. 
However if he is alert, aggressive, 
and resourceful he need not be 
afraid to decide upon a course of 
action and rise or fall in trying to 
achieve results.” 

Among some of the things which 
the speaker predicted for the future 
after we finish the war is much 
more printing to meet the mer- 
chandising needs of new conditions 
of life; fewer plants with 
obsolete equipment and 
fewer skilled men. He 
warned the production 
men that they should 
take steps for the train- 
ing of skilled men for the 
future because the pres- 
ent trend of young men 
is away from the appren- 
ticeship training idea. 
He urged that the men 
in the industry should 
see to it that high stan- 
dards should be main- 
tained and that more 
scientific ideas of man- 
agement shall be applied 
to operations. He said 
that he could not see any 
signs of revolutionary 
processes being intro- 
duced, and that present 
modern equipment will 
not be scrapped. Con- 
cerning sales methods, 
he viewed the future 
with the idea that more 
“intelligent and scienti- 
fic salesmanship” will 
have to be developed 
among printers if they 
wish to survive the war. 

Mr. Jones closed his 
speech on the war note with an 
appeal for the men in industry to 
“set mad about the war” in order 
to win, and he condemned strikes 
at this time as not in accord with 
the American spirit to win the war. 


Atkins Tells War Effort 

An interesting message concern- 
ing the war-time conditions of the 
printing industry in Canada was 
delivered to the convention by John 
Atkins, administrator of Publishing 
and Printing in the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board of Canada. He re- 
counted the war efforts being made 
by Canadians, and told the audi- 
ence that printing is under the price 
ceiling in Canada. He said that it is 
the duty of his administration to 
aid the industry in making their 
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economic adjustments whicn will 
enable printers to continue to sup- 
ply their customers at prices no 
higher than prices charged during 
the base period from September 15 
to October 11, 1941. 


Printing Aids Fighting Forces © 

“The part of printing in a war 
economy is to hasten victory,” said 
the Canadian administrator. “There 
are many ways in which printing 
can be used to support our fighting 
forces and to aid all those engaged 
in war production. Wherever and 
whenever printing can speed pro- 
duction, cut distribution costs, save 
man power, conserve resources, sim- 
plify services, or serve war objec- 
tives, it should be employed to the 
limit of its efficiency.” 

Mr. Atkins remarked that print- 
ers, publishers and advertising in- 
terests have aided the Government 
of Canada by the use of printed 
matter to “create public under- 
standing of war needs and to secure 
nation-wide support for war-objec- 
tives and war finance.” He then 
added that “this use of advertising 
has proved so economical and fruit- 
ful that it will continue to be em- 
ployed by the Government.” 


Palmer Discusses Shortages 

E. W. Palmer, deputy chief, Print- 
ing and Publishing Branch of the 
War Production Board, Washington, 
D. C., gave the principal address be- 
fore the session at which “New Ma- 
terials and Methods under War 
Economy” were considered, with 
Arthur W. Brooks, of Chicago, pre- 
siding. Mr. Palmer referred to the 
general aspects of the war effort 
as it affected industry and enu- 
merated the factors of shortages of 
critical materials in the printing 
and publishing industries. Concern- 
ing paper, he said that the “hysteri- 
cal forward-buying splurge created 
a false shortage” last year, and “to- 
day, in anticipation of a possible 
transportation stringency this fall, 
the provisions of Priorities Regula- 
tion Number 1 have been relaxed to 
permit the accumulation of a 
heavier inventory of printing pa- 
pers.” He remarked that “this 
should obviate another immediate 
shortage provided buyers limit their 
stock-piling to carefully estimated 
requirements for the early Fall 
months.” He referred particularly to 
the criticalness of stitching wire 
used by printers. 
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Anthony J. Math, of New York, 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Printing Ink Makers, re- 
ported at this session that printers 
and others in the industry had been 
kept supplied with adequate print- 
ing inks during the emergency and 
that the ink-makers of the country 
saw no Shortage of supplies. 


Craftsmen in session at their twenty-third annual international convention in 
Grand Rapids on Wednesday, August 12, elected the following officers: 


Third Vice-President.............. 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


President O’Connor, after his installation, announced appo‘ntments as follows: 
Chairman, Educational Commission. .. Douglas C. McMurtrie, Chicago, Illinois 


Chairman, Publications Committee and Editor of 
Share Your Knowledge Review 


Chairman, Research Commission 


Chairman, Membership Campaign 


Representative-at-Large 


Principal actions voted by the International Craftsmen’s convention were: 


Named Memphis, Tennessee, as place of 1943 convention. 
Provided for referendum in case United States regulations prevented any 


future convention. 


Adopted resolution that steps should be taken to reassume active direction 
and sponsorship of any future graphic arts exposition in full codperation 
with equipment manufacturers. 


...H. G. Bradley, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Herbert Threlfall, Providence, Rhode Island 


Retiring President, Frank McCaffrey, retains membership on the board of 
governors as the immediate past-president. 


ranged for the re-use of alloyed 
metals in the printing industry has 
resulted in a surplus and that any 
printer or publisher with a good 
credit rating can get all metal 
needed for operation of type-setting 
machines. 

Henry Sieb, of the W. B. Conkey 
Company, Hammond Indiana, told 


Eric O'Connor, Montreal, Canada 
Harvey Glover, New York, New York 
Walter F. Schultz, Dallas, Texas 


Charles W. Gainer, Chicago, Illinois 


John E. Cobb, Racine, Wisconsin 
To Be Announced 
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Reports on the paper situation 


were given by Ronald I. Drake, of: 


Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio, and E. T. A. 
Coughlin, of Bryant Paper Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo. They reported 
that the paper mills were not wor- 
ried about a shortage of paper. 
What they want he said, are more 
orders to keep their mills in opera- 
tion at a reasonable capacity. 


Surplus of Metals 

Vincent J. Ryan, president of the 
Printers Supplymens Guild of Chi- 
cago, speaking for metal refining 
companies, said that the system ar- 


about his development of certain 
high-speed saddle-stitching sewing 
machines which his concern was 
using for pamphlets and magazines 
to do away with the necessity of us- 
ing stitching wire. 


Plastic Plate Experiments 

Gradie Oakes of Chicago, reported 
on experiences with four-color plas- 
tic plates which he said were being 
used more extensively because of 
the shortage of metals used in the 
usual run of photo-engravings. 

Howard N. King, of York, Penn- 
sylvania, typographic director of 
the Maple Press, also typographic 
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consultant of The Intertype Cor- 
poration, conducted the clinic on 
“Typography and Design” with 
Glenn Pagett, of Typographic Serv- 
ice Company, Indianapolis, as co- 
chairman. Questions had been gath- 
ered from the industry in advance 
and specific prepared answers were 
given by the co-chairmen after 
which additional comments were 
called for from members of the 
audience. 


Training Apprentices 

The first question posed was what 
was to be done to train apprentices 
to provide for vacancies occurring 
because of men being drawn into 
war activities. Mr. King answered 
by saying that he had been trying 
out the plan of using girls to do 
some of the work and after four 
months trial is satisfied concerning 
the merits of the plan. Harold San- 
ger, director of the Chicago School 
of Printing and Lithography, re- 
ferred to the difficulties of interest- 
ing boys in becoming apprentices 
because of the demand for their 
services at high prices doing work 
in factories, and he pleaded that 
printing schools be supported by the 
industry during the emergency. 
Joseph A. Otterbach, of St. Louis, 
said that typographical unions gen- 
erally were not permitting appren- 
tices to enroll at all. 

Mr. Pagett read a question as to 
what type is suitable for offset work. 
Haywood Hunt, of San Francisco, 
suggested that it would depend on 
whether type is to be reduced; 
Joseph Skach, Chicago, said that 
proofs must not be too closely set to 
cast a shadow which the camera 
will record in transferring the im- 
pression to the lithographic plate; 
a Des Moines member suggested 
that in order to “get” the serifs, the 
type should be set small and blown 
up in the photographic reproduc- 
tion process. All of the speakers 
agreed that the type should be of a 
legible design and that the proofs 
must be without blemishes. 


A "One-Type” Shop 

A spirited discussion ensued over 
the question as to which type face 
is best if only one face is to be in- 
stalled in a shop. Mr. King called 
upon J. L. Frazier editor of THE 
INLAND PRINTER for a comment. He 
replied that for a small shop, the 
answer some years ago would have 
been “Caslon,” but “Baskerville” 


might now be the answer. M. R. 
Stevens, of New York, suggested 
Garamond, and he added that 
Garamond reproduces better for 
offset reproduction than Caslon. 
Howard King suggested that Bas- 
kerville is better for book work, and 
that of the “Fifty Books of the 
Year” more of them are set in 
Baskerville than any other type 
face. THE INLAND PRINTER’S Typo- 
graphic Scoreboard was mentioned 
as showing that Bodoni leads in the 





ered costs and insured approval by 
the customer even before the job 
was set. 

P. J. Smith, of Boston, asked if 
an artist should do the layout work, 
and Mr. Pagett replied that the man 
making layouts should have prac- 
tical printing experience because 
artist’s layouts cannot always be 
followed. His idea is that in the 
larger plants one man should inter- 
pret copy. Amos Bishop, of Chicago, 
argued that all compositors should 


Officers of the International Craftsmen’s Association. Left to right, back row: Charles Gainer, 
treasurer; Haywood H. Hunt; Harvey Glover, first vice president; John Cobb, editor, Share Your 
Knowledge Review. Front row: Frank McCaffrey, past president; Eric O’Connor, president; Walter 


Schultz, d vice p 





composition of advertisements in 
class magazines like Vogue, whereas 
Garamond leads in the more con- 
servative publications. 


Layout Is Essential 

The question of “How important 
is layout and design in a composing 
room” brought forth pro and con 
arguments. John Cobb, of Racine, 
suggested that a layout should not 
be followed “too religiously” in a 
composing room. Another member 
of the audience expressed the view 
that no job should go to the com- 
posing room without a layout. Com- 
posing room costs, he said, are too 
high for experimenting by the com- 
positors. His idea is that a pencil 
sketch by a good layout man low- 


ident; H. G. Bradley, third vice president; Herbert Threlfall, secretary 


be trained to style jobs. The discus- 
sion then turned to training men in 
the art of doing layout work. Mr. 
Smith observed that as a rule the 
trouble with courses was that artists 
were assigned to teach courses in 
layout and they were not satisfac- 
tory to compositors. 


Time Studies Difficult 

Time studies in composing rooms 
was a question that brought out the 
statement that they must not be 
confused with time records upon 
which future estimates are based. 
Mr. Bishop, of Chicago, reported 
that time studies are difficult to 
make because the same compositor 
differs from day to day in his per- 
formance, and that it was not easy 
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to find a capable person to check 
up on operations over a long period. 
Mr. Pagett then asked why it was 
that some men are faster than oth- 
ers, and then answered his own 
question by saying that some men 
think more clearly than others, and 
time studies frequently determine 
why some men do their jobs better 
than others. 

Douglas C. McMurtrie, of Chicago, 
International Educational Chair- 
man, raised the question about the 


», left to right: T. T. Cassidy, Chicago; Al Hoerth, Cleveland; 
tig Spicher, M. E. Andrade, Paul E. Twyman, Chicago. Middle: 
t Wiley, Springfield, Illinois; George Daughraty, Glenn Pagett, 
ianapolis; V. A. Tobias, Champaign, Illinois. Bottom: Un- 
»wn; Howard N. King, York, Pennsylvania; G. A. Kearsley, 
H. Davenport, Philadelphia; Charles H. Hundley, Newark, 
w Jersey. Photo by John S. Plummer, Intertype Corporation 


substitution of pica measurement as 
applied to electrotypes and photo- 
engravings instead of inches, and 
suggested that the resolution the 
convention adopted a year ago 
should include the recommendation 
that advertising agencies adopt the 
practice of ordering advertisements 
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in terms of picas instead of inches. 
In the event that such a plan could 
not be put into effect, he suggested 
composing rooms might “retreat 
from the pica basis and go on an 
inch basis.” Another suggestion 
from the floor was to the effect that 
the agate line basis of measuring 
advertising should be abolished. 
Other questions discussed briefly 
referred to the manner in which 
proofs should be ‘pulled; possible 
substitution of plastics for metal in 
machine composition; relative ad- 
vantage of selling type designs in- 
stead of press impressions; how to 
sell typography to advertising agen- 
cies; methods of applying precision 
to typography; value of pre-make- 
ready operations; and how to do 
economical form work. At the con- 
clusion of the clinic both of the co- 
chairmen, Mr. King and Mr. Pagett 
were complimented for having come 
to the convention with a _ well- 
planned clinic that clicked. 


Lithographic Clinic 

National leaders in the _ litho- 
graphic branch of the graphic arts 
participated in the clinic on “Offset 
Platemaking and Printing” which 
occupied all the Tuesday afternoon 
session. Harvey Glover, president of 
Sweeney Lithograph Company, New 
York and .Belleville, New Jersey, 
shared the responsibility for con- 
ducting the clinic with Harry A. 
Porter, vice-president and _ sales 
manager of Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company, of Cleveland. Others who 
participated included Professor 
Robert F. Reed, of Cincinnati, di- 
rector of research of the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation; Wil- 
liam H. Wood, director of research 
of Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, 
Cleveland; PaulE. Twyman, Chicago, 
representing Miehle Printing Press 
and Manufacturing Company; C. W. 
Dickinson, New York, manager of 
the lithographic division of R. Hoe 
& Company; Eric O’Connor, of Mon- 
treal;: and numerous production 
executives of lithographic plants. 


Materials Now Plentiful 

Most of the discussion for the 
first part of the clinic revolved 
around the idea of how lithographic 
establishments will be able to ob- 
tain enough orders to keep their 
plants going. 

Mr. Porter remarked that a year 
ago the industry faced a shortage 


of materials, but now they were 
concerned about a shortage of or- 
ders. He said that his concern was 
still making presses but that the 
work was only for one customer— 
the United States Government— 
and that the making of maps was 
as important a job as the making of 
bullets. 


Suggest More Research 

Mr. Glover reported that his firm 
had diverted some of its production 
facilities to the work of making 
ceramic decalcomanias. Then for 
some minutes the discussion was 
about experimental ‘decals’ on 
glass, and “decals” done by the silk- 
screen and also by the gravure 
process, but in no case was the pro- 
cedure described fully. 

Professor Reed directed the dis- 
cussion of the conference to pro- 


Graphic arts instructors get together. Left to right: 
J. B. Krauss, Lincoln, Nebraska; Dwight L. Marsee, 
Mishawaka, Indiana; and Patrick J. Smith, Boston 


duction operations and suggested 
that, because of decreased volume 
in the lithographic plants, key men 
devote their time and energies to 
experiments looking toward the im- 
provement of the deep-etch process, 
and four-color work without the 
use of the dot etch. He suggested 
that such achievements are worth- 
while goals. 

One lithographer wanted to know 
how to deal with men who claimed 
that they had invented processes 
which they must Keep secret. Mr. 
Glover commented that there are 
lithographers who have been de- 
ceived by false claims of so-called 
inventors and that one way to get 
facts about purported inventions 
is to consult with Professor Reed 
and Mr. Wood, both of whom are 
well informed about experimental 
lithographic projects which are be- 
ing conducted. 
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A question about the effect of the 
war upon offset paper was referred 
to Ronald I. Drake, of Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company. He an- 
swered by saying that the paper 
now produced does not look dark 
unless and until it is compared with 
sheets produced a year or more ago 
when the use of chlorine in paper 
was not restricted. 


Chemical Substitutes 

In answer to a question about 
chemicals and other materials it 
was said that chemicals or adequate 
substitutes are available; that zinc 
is now readily obtained; that albu- 
min can not be hoarded because 
it deteriorates in storage; that sub- 
stitutes for albumin have been 
developed; and that very little diffi- 
culty is being experienced by lithog- 
raphers in production operations. 





Left to right: W. G. Martin, Chicago, Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Co.; Haywood H. Hunt, San Francisco typog- 


rapher; Gradie Oakes, past president, Chicago club 





The two clinics on Wednesday 
were the high spots in the applica- 
tion of scientific management to 
the printing industry. Both of them 
were crowded into the afternoon 
session because of the unexpected 
prolongation of the business session 
during the forenoon, but it was 
gratifying to the leaders that the 
attendance was comparably better 
than at some of the clinics which 
were held earlier in the week. 

Craig Spicher, research director 
of Miehle Printing Press and Manu- 
facturing Company and co-chair- 
man of the “Letterpress Presswork” 
clinic, opened the session by read- 
ing a prepared statement to the 
effect that “engineering is making 
a science of printing,’ and that 
“business is rapidly being reduced 
to a scientific basis with efficiency 
as the keynote.” Continuing he re- 
ferred to the management of per- 


sonnel, and closed this section of his 
presentation with the remark that 
“an aggressive employee is con- 
stantly enlarging his duties as no 
position remains the same from 
year to year, and that this is the 
principal reason for membership 
in the Craftsmen’s association.” 

Referring to the need of apply- 
ing scientific methods to the man- 
agement of a pressroom, Mr. Spi- 
cher stressed the need for using 
scientific instruments, and he an- 
nounced that he would show one 
instrument after another, define its 
uses, and would like the “class” to 
write in a note-book (copies of 
which he furnished to the audience) 
the descriptions and functions of 
each device. 


Humidity Control 

He showed to the audience a hy- 
grometer which he described as “a 
moisture and temperature meas- 
urer.” He then amplified his re- 
marks by stating that desirable rel- 
ative humidity in the pressroom 
should register about 50 per cent, 
and controlled temperature be- 
tween 75 and 80 degrees. He enu- 
merated the difficulties encountered 
when relative humidity was “de- 
ficient” or “low” as including the 
shrinking of paper, cracking of roll- 
ers, drying out of forms, delay in 
drying of ink and clinging of sheets 
to each other because of the in- 
crease of static. He advised that in 
non-humidified plants corrective 
measures might include placing 
pans of water on radiators, opening 
steam jets, sprinkling the floor, and 
lowering the temperature. 

Contrariwise, he went on to say, 
high or excessive humidity tends 
to stretch paper, cause wavy edges 
making register difficult, swell roll- 
ers which will repel ink, and cause 
baggy packing. He indicated it was 
more difficult to dehumidify the 
atmosphere but he recommended 
keeping the air in circulation and 
protecting the paper as much as 
possible from the air, besides rais- 
ing temperature. 

As he introduced the subject of 
lubrication, Mr. Spicher showed the 


Left to right, top picture: Arthur Ormsbee, 
Grand Rapids; Burton Hanson, Grand Haven, 
Michigan; Jerry G. Scales, Detroit. Second pic- 
ture: Mustoe Given, Arthur Brooks, and John 
Plummer, Chicago. Third picture: R. J. Kirby, 
Chicago; C. Becker and W. Capple, Milwaukee. 
Bottom picture: H. O. Moser, St. Louis; C. C. 
Patterson, Chicago; J. B , Grand Rapids 











“class” some oil and referred to 
the high cost of careless lubrication 
because of wearing of bearings, re- 
pairs, shutdowns, and cost of lower 
production. 

He advised the use of an impro- 
vised register gage to ascertain pos- 
sible slippage of forms during press 
runs. He mentioned that he knew of 
a recent case where the form on the 
press moved but with the aid of a 
home-made gage it was soon de- 
termined where it came loose and 
the job was saved. 


Sequence of Colors 

Russell Hogan, of Wickersham 
Press, New York, co-chairman of 
the clinic, answered one question 
which had been raised by saying 
that every operation of pre-make- 
ready should be done before the 
form reaches the pressroom. 

Some discussion followed his 
statement that the sequence of col- 
or placement on a two-color cylin- 
der press should be red, black, yel- 
low and blue. In answer to this 
challenge, he said that he found 
such procedure better suited to two- 
color presses, but would not advise 
such a sequence in cases where en- 
gravers had not proved up the 
plates in that order. Several ink 
men in the audience expressed con- 
trary views but agreed to the prop- 
osition that if pressmen wanted to 
run their color work in that se- 
quence the necessary transparent 
yellow ink could be provided. 

Answering the question of the 
need of underlays, it was said that 
90 per cent of commercial forms 
need them, and that better results 
can be obtained if and when cuts 
are precisely the height required. 
One remark made was that one un- 
derlay will do the work of two spot 
Sheets in makeready. Mr. Hogan 
said that there was no “standard” 
practice for using underlays. 


Production Clinic 

The final clinic of the convention, 
“Production Management and En- 
gineering,” represented operations 
in what might be called the “major 
league of plants.” Co-chairmen re- 
sponsible for preparation and pres- 
entation of data at this clinic were 
Peter Dennerlein, Manufacturing 
Director of Crowell-Collier Publish- 
ing Company, Springfield, Ohio, and 
Glen D. Boylan, Assistant Director 
of Production of Meredith Publish- 
ing Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Use Best Process for Job 

“Letterpress printing is not on 
the defensive nor is any other proc- 
ess,” asserted Mr. Dennerlein in 
his opening statement. “Each of 
these three processes—letterpress, 
offset and gravure—has its definite 
place in the scheme of things and 
should be approached and used on 
that basis. Let us strive to do the 
job better at less cost, using one 
process or several processes to ac- 
complish the desired results. Let us 
not be satisfied to do things as they 
were done twenty years ago. AS 
leaders we should lead the industry 
into new developments and not be 
too skeptical about experiments.” 

Mr. Dennerlein said that he and 
his co-chairman had made a list of 
twenty topics to be discussed at the 
clinic, but before they entered into 
the discussion, a motion picture in 
colors would be shown to convey 
to the audience the various opera- 
tions connected with the printing 
of four-color signatures by the 
rotogravure process for use in mag- 
azines in the Crowell-Collier plant. 
The film portrayed posing of dan- 
cers for action pictures to be re- 
produced, methods of retouching 
photos, making of printing plates, 
how type matter is inserted, prep- 
aration for the press run, and the 
operation of presses laying down of 
four colors in sequence with the web 
of paper running at the rate of 1200 
feet a minute. 


New Developments in Gravure 
Questions concerning gravure 
printing in color brought forth an- 
swers by Mr. Dennerlein that gra- 
vure plates are the reverse of photo- 
engravings; 175-line screen is used; 
size of dot varies; color can be 
controlled, but there are variations 
in gravure as there are in other 
processes; plates are now treated 
with chromium and up to 10,000,000 
impressions can be obtained from 
one set of chrome plates. He said 
that solid standardized cylinders 
with a .006 inch shell over the cylin- 
der used as the printing plate sim- 
plifies the handling of changes on 
presses and insures register. 





Under the topic of leadership, 
qualities that executives in printing 
establishments should possess were 
supplied by men in the audience. 
They included: open-mindedness; 
being considerate of subordinates; 
ability to set example for punctual- 
ity; skill in handling men; willing- 
ness to do himself what he orders 
others to do; sympathy and unsel- 
fishness; holding to high stand- 
ards; ability to meet conditions. 


Lack of Research 

Technological research in the 
printing industry came in for dis- 
cussion, with criticism because of 
the lack of such research. Compari- 
sons which put the printing indus- 
try in an unfavorable light were 
made by mentioning what had been 
and is being done in the chemical, 
petroleum, and electrical industries. 
It was the consensus that more re- 
search should be done in the indus- 
try but time was not allowed to go 
into details. 

The question of who should do 
inspection work was considered and 
the comments indicated that most 
of the chief executives in the audi- 
ence held that various foremen were 
to be held responsible for accuracy 
in performances, while incoming 
material was inspected by special 
arrangements in various plants. 

The questions as to who is re- 
sponsible for the training of new 
workers, and that of how large a 
plant must be before it will pay to 
have a specified mechanic assigned 
to keep machinery in good running 
order did not receive clear answers. 

Following the conclusion of the 
clinic, groups of plant executives 
surrounded both Mr. Dennerlein 
and Mr. Boylan and asked for spe- 
cific answers to personal problems. 
Both leaders were commended for 
having done an excellent job in run- 
ning the clinic. 


Local Club Management 

Methods of managing local clubs 
were discussed under the general 
chairmanship of Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtrie at a dinner meeting held 
Monday evening to which presi- 
dents and local secretaries were in- 
vited. Topics discussed included: 
“Promoting Attendance at Monthly 
Meetings;” “Choice and Functions 
of the Educational Chairman;” 
“Determining and Collecting Dues;” 
and, “Relations Between Individual 
Clubs and The International.” 





Demand for Industrial House Organs 
Cr ed tes P PT. mn ting Orders % Today's Personnel Problems 


Require Close Coéperation Between Employers and Employes @ By Kenneth R. Tuttle 


with orders, business is con- 

ceded to be good, customers 
are numerous, but materials are 
scarce and labor is a problem. 

As editor of an industrial house- 
organ I have received numerous 
letters in the last few weeks from 
men, who, overnight, find them- 
selves editors of proposed factory 
papers, mushrooming up all over 
the country. 

Factories, insurance companies, 
sales organizations, et cetera, realize 
that house-organs are good busi- 
ness. But the question is “Why?” 
They cost real money. They take 
time in these busy and hectic days. 
There is no income from them. 

On page 2 of The Stanley World, 
a magazine for employes published 
monthly by The Stanley Works for 
its 6,500 employes, is this short 
paragraph, “The purpose of this 
paper is to promote greater com- 
radeship among the employes and 
to broaden our knowledge of the 
activities of our various divisions.” 

If a little paper can accomplish 
all this, is there any wonder that 
hard-headed manufacturers do con- 
sider house-organs good business? 

If a little paper can promote good 
will among employes, if it can give 
out information of value to them, 
if it can make John more friendly 
toward Mike, if it can make a group 
realize the importance of their jobs, 
if it aids in keeping a group of cos- 
mopolitan employes contented— 
that’s good business, isn’t it? 

So far I think you will agree with 
me, but how these feats are to be 
accomplished may cause some dis- 
agreement in the ranks of house- 
organ editors and those officials 
who supervise the company paper. 

One of our own company Officials 
asked me the other day if I knew 
what it was about our little house- 
organ that made the employes an- 
ticipate its publication on the fifth 


Ta most factories are loaded 


organ editors know, but which some 
may have forgotten. 

First of all, the 6,500 employes of 
The Stanley Works and its many 
divisions throughout the country 
have the opportunity of participat- 
ing in the production of this paper. 
Through reporters in their depart- 
ments, they are urged to write news 
items and give them to the report- 
ers. The reporters in the various 
divisions in turn send their collec- 


tion of news items to an associate 
editor in that division. He weeds 
out copy not suited for publication 
(too-personal items, grudge copy, 
copy which interests too few, et 
cetera.) It is his duty to see that 
the copy is typed and forwarded to 
the editor. 

This procedure, duplicated in all 
divisions, permits the editor to feel 
with some certainty that the copy 
received is printable. He knows that 
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of every month. 
My reply included the following 
bit of horse-sense that most house- 


Cover, printed in red and blue, of employe publication rated one of leaders among 600-odd 
entered in recent national competition. It presents a highly effective way of listing 
workers who have joined army or navy for the duration. Page size 8% by 11 inches 
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At The “Works” 


Danko of Dept. 15 


On October 4th Peter Danko of Dept 
15 was married to Flora Peter at his home 
at 80 Lawlor St. This t< Peter's third 
marriage and his wite’s second 
has four children from his 
Marriages, ar “ 


show 
the knowl 


On the 


24B Reports 34st at t ( 
Our personality girl Lillian Quettette Mutual Benetit 


of Dept. 24B has many admirers and | composed of fou € 


friends. We believe she would rank high © Wilham Jersey 
in any popularity contest. 
€ 
Joseph “Jake” Nadoiny of Dept. 248 
and Helen “Len” Zuk of Dept. 27 ac 
companied John “Chucky Wojick and 
his wife on a week end trip to Salem and 
the Mc shawh trail 
¢ 
rt “Farmer” Pelkey, forme er 
wk County, Caribou Me 
on potato barrel roller 0! 
took county 
e 


We wonder what attraction our spray 
ing machine has for our fair haired boy 
from Dept. 58. We are inctined to believe 
that he has been bitten by the love bug. 


Sah your food mig humor, pepper it 
with wit and sprinkle over it the charm 
fad fellowship. Never poison it with the 

res of life 


ems as though the Stanley's 
is doing things in a big points on First Aid. Also all the Members 


m ‘ 
of f the First ae a 
femonstration prov L 
wing to the people hy w valuable 
of First Aid ¢ 

e 


THE FIRST AID GROUP 


Adamski demonstrated a few interesting 


of the Club participated in the Choral 
part of the show 


id 
At a recent gathering of the First Aid 
Club,-it was decided that refreshments 
are to be served at the last meeting of the 
ma ath; this form of entertainment was 
observed in a meeting held on October 
2th Miss Florence Skorupshi and Mr. 


of October 30th and — Joseph Sabiech were the hosts 
f diss Sg nk York 


eo ts for the formal dance which is 
held on November the 8th at The 
© can be obtained 


Anthony Scarf wt slimy Raeanecnd tout he club 


MISS CATHERINE DUNN 
RECEIVES FIFTY YEAR PIN 

History was made when Miss Catherine 
Dunn of Department 12 at the “Works” 
was presented a fifty year pin by Mr 
Ernest W. Pelton. Twenty-five yeaes 
ago Mr. Pelton had the privilege of pre 
senting Miss Duan with a watch in honor 
of her long service: 

This is the first time in the history of 
The Stanley Works that a woman has 
received a fifty year pin 

We congratulate Miss Dunn 





LITTLE THINGS AFFECT LITTLE MINDS 





Page from 28-page employe’s magazine of the author's company, emphasizing extensive 
use of personal items. Economies result from combining several photographs into one plate 


men closer to the source of the sto- 
ries than he have edited the copy, 
and he can be sure that it includes 
only items which will interest the 
most people. He can feel reasonably 
sure that none of it will cause of- 
fense or arouse too-serious contro- 
versy. This method of copy-getting 
includes many people—the more 
the merrier. 

Then the final weeding and edit- 
ing of copy takes place, and the one 
fact which is making the employe 
watchful for his or her copy of The 
Stanley World is the fact that the 
editor usually is able to print all 
items submitted. 

Another factor which makes the 
Stanley employes like their paper 
is the opportunity they have to sub- 
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mit photographs and cartoons for 
reproduction. 

A feature inaugurated about a 
year ago, a “Sell or Swap It” col- 
umn, in which employes may ad- 
vertise items for sale or wanted, has 
increased interest in the paper. 
It really sells the goods. 

The diversity of subjects under 
illustrated heads has caused pop- 
ular comment among the readers. 
For instance, “Mental Jigs” with a 
cartoon head is a popular column 
of jokes in which various employes’ 
names appear in connection with 
some witticism. “For Your Scrap- 
book,” a column of quotations and 
clippings, is very popular. Obitua- 
ries, births, engagements, marriages, 
and sports, all with their cartoon 


heads, make interesting copy for 
the reader, and offer space in which 
the employes can announce “blessed 
events,” et cetera, thus providing 
another opportunity for them to 
participate. 

The fact that all news from one 
division is placed under a heading 
for that division has created some 
rivalry between divisions which en- 
deavor to make their sections of the 
paper the best. 

The sports page, which includes 
articles about sports from all divi- 
sions, is written by a man familiar 
with sports in each division. 

There is no attempt by the man- 
agement to impose its ideas upon 
the employes through this paper. 
Occasionally an article may appear 
written by an official or by the head 
of some department, but it is 
strictly informative. 

Politics and religion never appear 
on the pages of The Stanley World 
as they are considered of a too-con- 
troversial nature. 

Personal items account for much 
space, and it is a much discussed 
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PUBLISHING 
EMPLOYEE NEWSPAPERS 
IN WARTIME 


* For nearly thirty years the General 
Electric Company has been a staunch 
advocate of the employe publication 
which in the early days took the form 
of a monthly magazine that was 
carried on to 1931 when the severe 
depression forced suspension of ac- 
tivities. Early in 1933, under a com- 
pletely new setup, the present co- 
ordinated Work News, a weekly tabloid 
newspaper published in the eight 
major apparatus works of the com- 
pany was established. 

General Electric adopted the weekly 
mode of publication, realizing that 
timeliness today is extremely im- 
portant. By publishing weekly there 
is an opportunity to talk to employes 
fifty-two times a year instead of 
twelve, as was possible under the 
monthly plan. We also believe that 
timing of copy is fundamentally im- 
portant. In other words, as soon as a 
company policy has been decided 
upon, it should be told to the employe 
body by the swiftest means possible. 
With the weekly method of publica- 
tion and an extremely flexible me- 
chanical setup, we are able to get live 
copy into our papers, breaking late 
Thursday afternoon and appearing at 
noon on the following Friday. 
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From article by Alex Smith in the Metro- 
politan Insurance Company house organ 
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subject in house-organ circies as to 
whether names in a paper are of 
much importance. At The Stanley 
Works, however, it is felt that a 
certain amount of personal items is 
an absolute necessity for gaining 
maximum reader interest. 

To please the group not inter- 
ested in the doings of plain John 
and Mary, news items of a general 
nature concerning the activities of 
various divisions of the company, 
plus an occasional article on health 
and other subjects, are given prom- 
inent locations in the paper. 

The format of the paper has been 
studied and is constantly being 
checked as to reader acceptability. 
There is no attempt at eliteness, as 
the majority of the readers are 
hard-working people who enjoy 
plain, readable pages, designed to 
catch the eye but without making 
any attempt to “put on the dog.” 

Distribution is a simple matter. 

The publishing date is the fifth 
of every month except when the 
fifth falls on Saturday, Sunday, or 
a holiday, when it is the preceding 
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THE HOUSE-ORGAN 


Its Function versus Its Cost 


* The house-organ, whatever its 
physical form, fulfils a unique adver- 
tising function, because each house- 
organ must be distinguished by a 
marked individuality, a character 
purely its own. 

It greets its recipient as a distinctive, 
purposeful personality, approximating 
the human in its reflection of the ideals, 
the hopes, the genius of the house, 
for whom it becomes the articulate, 
audible expression. 

But they do it wrong who consider 
it a commercial luxury! Those, who 
enlist its beneficent contribution to 
the growth of sales and goodwill, find 
it a necessary, an indispensable auxil- 
iary to their advancement. 

Occasionally, in the summation of 
current gains and losses, they may for 
the moment fear that they cannot 
afford to issue it, but a sober second 
thought soon convinces them that 
they cannot afford not to continue it, 
if they desire to preserve the gains 
previously accumulated through its 
use. 

Even in those rare instances, where 
results are not directly traceable, the 
burden of luxury is imputed, not to the 
function of the house-organ, but to its 
cost. But whatever the cost in times 
gone by, this objection does not now 
apply. 

Under our system of production, 
we have so lowered the cost per piece 
that a house-organ is within the reach 
of any responsible house, desiring to 
promote or sell a service, an idea, ora 
product of merit. 
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From the Note Book of Joseph K. Arnold, 
Chicago printer, a fine house organ itself 


“Win On Work 





Published by Caterpillar Labor-Management Production Drive Committee 





Jot Committee Launcues Victory Drive 


This Is Our Job 


Group Generates 
Cooperative Action 
To Lift Production 


8 ways +0 wow EM: 


. 8 Objectives of Our War Production Drive 


slash 


7. Mabihze your ideas for boosting production 
&. Weddace imace for vietor 


m OX frm © Oa Gee Won: 


thes year 


How the Drive Works 


How Increase Output 


OO Peer 





Foust of ae ..Win On Work.. cn 


“Get ia and pitch — smash the 
ton of @ gun.” 





Many employe publications are of newspaper style. The masthead of this one issued by 
the Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, Illinois, is in red and blue, text being black 


working day. On that day all em- 
ployes in the New Britain area re- 
ceive their copies of the World 
either at their desk or bench or at 
the time clock as they leave work in 
the afternoon. Shipments are made 
on that day to all branches of the 
company so that they actually re- 
ceive their individual copies on 
about the seventh of each month. 

Now, with many men in the ser- 
vice, copies of the World are for- 
warded to those who have signified 
their desire to receive them—most 
of them are eager to get this tie-in 
with their “old gang.” 

As stated in the first paragraph 
of this article, this is but a bit of 
horse-sense that most house-organ 
editors have known but some may 
have forgotten. Some have for- 
gotten the simple truths which 


make for a successful paper. But 
more important today is the fact 
that house-organs are gaining in 
popularity and that many young 
men are entering the field without 
knowledge gained by the simple ex- 
perience of those who have pub- 
lished this type of paper over a 
period of years. The young man 
equipped with the “horse-sense” 
mentioned here and the determina- 
tion to make a readable and at- 
tractive paper, plus the willingness 
to work, and to dream when on his 
own, will produce a paper about his 
company and fellow employes that 
will make all employes better ac- 
quainted with each other and with 
the company. It will be a paper 
that tells, in simple language and 
attractive style, what the other fel- 
low is doing. 
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Honorable Mlention Winners 
in Business Card Contest! 


cent business card _ contest 

which was conducted by THE 
INLAND PRINTER, several of the 
judges found it a very difficult 
matter to choose the leading ten 
cards. Most of them agreed that 
the best twenty-five or thirty 
cards were practically equal in 
quality, and choosing among them 
became merely a matter of per- 
sonal taste. 

The fifteen cards which are il- 
lustrated on these two pages this 
month, received nearly as many 
votes as those which were illus- 
trated at the time the winners 
were announced. Five of them 
were so good that one judge in 
each case voted them best in the 
competition. Perhaps comparison 
will prove to you just how tough 
was the job of the judges. Any one 
of these cards should suggest a 
layout for some business card job 
which is in your shop right now. 

Voted seventeenth by the judges 
was No. 25, a card by Will Laufer, 
of Chicago. Simple in design, this 
card seems to be better than it was 
rated. The color ornament was 
made up from rules and type or- 
naments, but perhaps this could 
be cut in rubber more quickly, 
giving the same effect at less cost. 

In eighteenth place was a card, 
No. 196, by Richard J. Hoffman, of 
Van Nuys, California. Hoffman 
also won first prize in the contest, 
and altogether, four of his cards 
were chosen among the leading 
twenty. 

Voted nineteenth was a simple 
card by Max McGee, of Spring- 
field, Illinois. While there is noth- 
ing startling about this card, it 
was rated best in the contest by 
one of the judges. 

No. 77, designed by John M. 
Lamoureux, of St. Louis, drew the 
following comment from one of 


I" JUDGING the entries in the re- 


Cards at left, top to bottom: No. 25, by Will 
Laufer, Chicago; No. 196, by Richard J. Hoff- 
man, Van Nuys, California; No. 245, by Max 
McGee, Springfield, Illinois; No. 77, by John 
M. Lamoureux, St. Louis, Missouri; No. 249, 
by James K. Virtue, Ventnor City, New Jersey 


the judges: “A dignified, yet in- 
dividual, card. It is designed with 
deftness and taste, and although 
not a ‘shouter’ in this day of 
printing ‘yelling’ it is well above 
the average in cards. Notice the 
simple way in which the cash 
register is suggested.” Mr. Lamou- 
reux’s effort was awarded twen- 
tieth place. 

James K. Virtue of Ventnor 
City, New Jersey, sent in No. 249, 
which wound up in twenty-first 
place. It seems to have all related 
elements grouped as they should 
be. One judge thought this card 
was the best of the lot. Twenty- 
second was a card (No. 207) by 
Edwin Bachorz, of Racine, Wis- 
consin. This card is mighty neat. 

One judge commented particu- 
larly on the twenty-third place 
card, by James K. Virtue, of Vent- 
nor City, New Jersey. “This is my 
only selection which was printed 
on a colored card—a buff. While 
not startling in originality, it is 
a well-organized, straight-forward 
piece of work. The small number 
of colored cards entered was a 
surprise. Color of stock is a big 
recognition factor in a card kept 
for reference. Yet only 22 cards in 
the 329 entries were on a colored 
card.” This was Entry No. 247. 

The simple card by James Bren- 
nan, Jr., of Ardmore, Pennsylva- 
nia, given twenty-fourth place, 
was best, in the opinion of one of 
the judges. The next card was 
submitted by Norman Scissors, of 
St. Louis. While its design was 
rather ordinary, its neatness im- 
pressed the judges to such an 
extent that it was voted twenty- 
fifth place. 

J. F. Tucker, of New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio, came along with No. 
49, which pleased one of the judges 
so much he gave it first place, 
leaving the entry in twenty-sixth 


At right, top to bottom: No. 207, by Edwin 
Bachorz, Raci Wi in; No. 247, by James 
Virtue, Ventnor City, New Jersey; No. 19, by 
James Brennan, Ardmore, Pennsylvania; No. 
271, by Norman Scissors, St. Louis; No. 49, 
by J. F. Tucker, New Philadelphia, Ohio 
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place in the contest. Frank 
Rentfrow sent No. 68 from 
Omaha, and the judges voted 
it twenty-seventh. 

One of the neatest cards 
in the contest was No. 258, 
the entry of Alfred Hoflund, 
of Denver. Judges voted it 
twenty-eighth. Here is what 
one judge said about it: 
“This card is very well-bal- 
anced, having a nice sense of 
design and color arrange- 
ment, but lacks emphasis on 
the man’s name and ’phone 
number.” 

“Though strong in type 
selection, this card is not 
quite as well-balanced due to 
the obvious attempt to get 
‘color’ into it. However, it 
can claim a number of strong 
features, nice emphasis on 
the individual’s name, and 
the bracket pointing to the 
*phone number for quick ref- 
erence. It just misses having 
the ‘something’ that should 
make it rank higher up in 
the standings.” This was the 
comment made by one of the 
judges about Entry No. 41, 
which was the work of Emil 
Georg Sahlin, Buffalo, New 
York, which placed twenty- 
ninth in the contest. 

Knowles C. Trippler, a sec- 
ond year printing student at 
South Dakota State College 
in Brookings, has the right 
idea in his entry. One judge 
liked his card well enough to 
rate it first. Slightly smaller 
type sizes throughout would 
have improved it. 

We have a weak spot in 
our system for layouts such 
as the one on the entry by 
Fred L. Drager of San Fran- 
cisco. Practically any shop 
could produce No. 290, which 
was judged thirty-first. 

Are you working on your 
entry for THE INLAND PRINTER 
letterhead contest which was 
announced in August? This 
exchange of ideas will help 
all of us do better jobs. See 
August THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Cards at right, top to bottom: No. 68, 
Frank Rentfrow, Omaha; No. 258, Al- 
fred Hoflund, Denver; No. 41, Emil 
Sahlin, Buffalo; No. 188, Knowles C. 
Trippler, Brookings, South Dakota; 
No. 290, Fred Drager, San Francisco 
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By FORREST RUNDELL 


@ What sort of printing shall we 
be selling next as advertising shifts 
into its place in the war economy? 

We have seen a wave of institu- 
tional advertising—mostly compre- 
hensive books describing the war 
effort of the advertiser. We have 
seen elaborate brochures commem- 
orating the award of the Navy “E.” 
In short, we have seen tens of thou- 
sands of dollars spent on printing 
whose sole purpose was to tell all 
and sundry how much that adver- 
tiser was doing to lick the Axis. 

This was necessary advertising. It 
reassured stockholders by showing 
them how their company was back- 
ing the war effort to the limit. It 
helped employe morale by showing 
the workers the importance of their 
labor in defeating the enemy. And 
it showed customers quickly and 
completely what products the com- 
pany could no longer deliver and 
the reason therefor. 

But, by this time the story of the 
transformation has been told. Be- 
tween advertising and the illus- 
trated magazines we have been able 
to get nearly all the industrial in- 
formation that the censor will pass. 
Now the consumer wants to know 
where he goes from here, and what 
he is going to do about the things 
he can’t get. 

There are signs that the next 
move of the advertisers will be to 
tell him. Indeed, the oil companies 
started telling him almost as soon 
as it became evident that automo- 
biles and tires would be hard to 
get. They took the theme “No more 
autos and tires for the duration. Let 
us show you how to make those you 
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have last longer.” The information 
they have passed out has been of 
great value. While each company 
has stressed its own service, the facts 
published, particularly on the care 
of tires, were useful whatever chain 
of stations autoists patronized. 

Of course, the purpose of the ad- 
vertiser is the preservation of his 
brand names and trade-marks. But 
he can be constructive in the proc- 
ess. Manufacturers of mechanical 
and electrical equipment in partic- 
ular have opportunities to render 
service to their former (and they 
hope future) customers by showing 
them how to make their machines 
last longer. 

Many of the moves made in our 
change-over to a war economy have 
been guided by the experience of 
England. For this reason the fol- 
lowing appeals used by British ad- 
vertisers during the past year may 
offer a clue to what is coming in 
this country. 

For example: A soap manufac- 
turer says: “There will still be 
enough supplies of X Beauty Soap 
for the women who want it if you 
will do your share of economizing. 

“1. Don’t leave X soap in bath or 
basin. 

“2. Don’t lather lavishly—do it 
out of the water. 

“3. Don’t brush away half the 
tablet on your nail brush—a 
little makes a big lather. 

“4. Don’t leave the tablet lying 
in water. Keep it in a per- 
forated soap dish. 

“5. Don’t be selfish—and buy up 
all the X soap in the shop.” 

In other words, the manufacturer 
does his bit to relieve a shortage by 
showing five ways to save soap. 

In the case of the “cigaret fam- 
ine” due to an increased demand 
outrunning the supply, one adver- 
tiser made these suggestions: 

“Don’t hand them to your friends. 

“Don’t light one from the butt 
of another. 

“Don’t throw them away half 
smoked.” 

British packaging has suffered 
too, but many of the manufacturers 
find a good advertising story in the 
change. Here is one: “Some house- 
wives have noticed that nowadays 


Y packets don’t look so good. They 
aren’t! Although the actual Y con- 
tents are as high quality as ever, the 
packets are now made of thinner 
cardboard from waste paper—a 
valuable step toward saving im- 
ports. Anyway, it’s the Y that mat- 
ters, and the results it gives—not its 
temporary packing.” 

Then, too, candy has been hard 
to get in England. One maker keeps 
his name before the public with 
these lines: “Don’t blame the shop- 
keeper. The Confectioner hates to 
say, ‘I’m sorry...” 

American manufacturers will be 
faced by more and more need to 
explain shortages. And will have 
more opportunities to profit by 
their explanations. Often a short- 
age in one industry is a windfall to 
another. For example: users of fuel 
oil along the Atlantic Seaboard are 
being promised a very chilly winter 
indeed. Here is a chance for book- 
lets showing householders the way 
to extract the last degree of heat 
out of what oil he can get. Or for 
advertising showing the benefits of 
insulating material for the house. 
To say nothing of equipment for 
converting oil burners to coal. 

Even our Navy is getting closer 
to its prospects by showing how the 
Navy meets their needs. The Navy 
wants young men who have talent 
along technical lines. So, instead 
of concentrating on time-worn pa- 
triotic appeals, it publishes a book- 
let to show young men the advan- 
tages of joining the Navy now. 

“Men Make the Navy, the Navy 
Makes Men” is the title. It gives an 
illustrated picture of Navy life; 
tells how the training builds phy- 
sique; tells him of the free training 
that he gets—training that will be 
useful after the war; shows how 
well he will be paid. Then it pub- 
lishes testimonials and_ success 
stories of prominent men who got 
their start as enlisted men in the 
Navy. Altogether the booklet does 
a selling job that any manufacturer 
mighty envy. 

We won’t say that there will be 
plenty of opportunities for new 
printing in the next few months. 
But there will be a lot of material 
to work on. 
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THE PROOFROOM 


by Eduard N. Teall 








Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and are 


answered only in this department. Replies cannot be mailed 


A Brief Isn't Always Brief 

This I saw in a Saturday Evening Post 
story: “Under his arm was a battered 
brief case.” Should it not be brief-case, 
or better yet briefcase?—Colorado. 

My own preference is, strongly, 
for briefcase, but— We write book- 
case, suitcase, quite easily and “nat- 
urally.” Briefcase is consistent with 
that style. But this has to be borne 
in mind—that when two nouns are 
brought together to name a single 
thing, they are frequently, perhaps 
usually in modern style, written or 
printed as two words: car wheel, 
home food, typewriter ribbon, rail- 
road station, and so on. This is 
E. N. T.’s useful noun of identifica- 
tion. I am convinced that much 
trouble could be avoided if writers 
and printers would loosen their 
minds and forget the old way of 
trying to nail everything down tight 
with rules. Housetop is a natural. 
Houseroom carries the meaning of 
domestic accommodation, but a 
house room would mean, distinc- 
tively, a room in a house. To call a 
woodbox a wood box would be to 
leave the meaning susceptible to 
different interpretations. Inkwell 
has established itself in common fa- 
vor as solidly as railroad, steamboat, 
footgear. A hotbox is actually a hot 
box—but with a special meaning for 
boxr—the engineer’s or mechanic’s 
meaning. To one person corn- 
plaster is the only form that comes 
to mind; to another, more conscious 
of the second element, corn plaster 
is the fitting form. There are many 
considerations to be weighed: num- 
ber of syllables, accent, and estab- 
lishment of joint meaning through 
mere bolt-and-nut connection or 
permanent welding. In my mind it 
boils down to this: Style should be 
based upon general principles and 
not upon rules designed to fit all 
cases—which they never do. As has 
been said, I myself greatly prefer 
briefcase; but objection to brief 
case is based upon unreadiness to 
give the reader credit for enough in- 


telligence to enable him to distin- 
guish between brief, adjective, and 
brief, noun. In some instances the 
reader may be so trusted; in others, 
it is best to “play it safe” and do al- 
most anything to safeguard against 
misunderstanding. 


Oh, See the Big Bowwow! 
What are imitative words?—Ohio. 
Words which by their sound sug- 

gest the object or action named, as 

the child’s choo-choo for train (if 
indeed children are so childish now- 

adays). The ping of a bullet’s im- 

pact, the boom of a cannon, the 

Swish of Milady’s skirt (if there’s 

enough of it to swish); the buzz of 

a bee, the splash of a stone in a pond 

—these italicized words are imita- 

tive. I am one of those who think 

that our language probably began 
in this way. 


N. of I. Coverage 

If you write dining room, with dining 
as your noun of identification (a silly 
sort of a name!) why don’t you write 
proof room?—Illinois. 

A fair question, and one I can’t 
answer easily. Truth is, while I 
habitually write proofroom, my 
feelings would not even be jolted by 
proof room—IF that consorted with 
the style used throughout the job. 
Almost everybody writes bedroom 
—and almost everybody writes liv- 
ing room. Usage divides between 
proofroom and proof-room; proof 
room would not turn up twice in a 
thousand citations from actual 
print. I don’t want to be cranky 
about it, and I do not like to have 
my critics be more savage than the 
subject justifies. The fact is, in my 
mind the thing reduces to a matter 
not of hard boiled (hard-boiled?) 
rule but of simple common sense. 
The rulemakers (or rule makers) 
reduce a very human (and therefore 
inexact) proposition to one of 
mechanical precision—which does 
not hold up half the time. The vari- 
ous factors in any problem of com- 
pounding cross each other up. 





Sizzly Possessives 

Perhaps rules have changed since I 
went to school, for I learned differently 
about the possessive of words ending in 
“s.” Re your paragraph “Quirky” signed 
“New Mexico,” I was taught “Mr. Wil- 
liams’ house.” Are you quite sure you're 
right? And if so, when was the rule 
changed?—Rhode Island. 

Sureness of rightness must be a 
wonderful feeling to have. I wouldn’t 
know, because I so seldom have it. 
Understand, when I say “sureness,” 
I mean sureness. As to the changing 
of the rule—well, one authority rules 
one way and another rules differ- 
ently, and when authorities dis- 
agree, plain folks just have to make 
their own choice. That honored au- 
thority the University of Chicago 
Press Manual of Style (how do they 
ever bear up under all that title?) 
rules this way: “Form the posses- 
sive of a proper name ending in s or 
another sibilant, if monosyllabic, by 
adding an apostrophe and s; if more 
than one syllable (except names 
ending in -ce), by adding an apos- 
trophe only.” Examples: Burns’s 
poems, Moses’ law, Demosthenes’ 
orations. That keen expositor of the 
mysteries of English grammar and 
expression Porter G. Perrin, in “An 
Index to English,” says “Words of 
one syllable ending in these [sibi- 
lant] sounds seem increasingly to 
have ’s, pronounced as an added syl- 
lable,” as Charles’s. Professor Perrin 
says also: “’s is added to all nouns 

..if the s can be easily pro- 
nounced.” 

So, instead of having a set, uni- 
versally recognized and accepted 
rule, the thing narrows down to in- 
dividual decisions as to ease of pro- 
nunciation. I myself find adequate 
defense for Mr. Williams’s house 
(that is to say, for the addition of a 
second s to Williams) in the fact 
that it helps clear up possible con- 
fusion between William’s and Wil- 
liams’. To some, this would seem 
trivial; the going of a long way to 
avoid an unreal danger. It is true 
the danger, if any, is more real in 
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speech than in print. Too much pil- 
ing up of terminal sibilants is un- 
questionably undesirable; as for me, 
I say “Mr. Williams’s house” quite 
comfortably, but “the Williamses’s 
house” would be much too much 
sizzle; I would say or write “the 
Williamses’ house,” making euphony 
the decisive consideration. So the 
querist and the department conduc- 
tor, Rhode Island and New Jersey, 
finish exactly where they started— 
unless, just possibly, the Rhode Is- 
lander is willing to admit that one 
person may challenge or even reject 
another person’s rule in good spirit 
and without harm done. 


A Question of Style 

Suppose the writer switches from one 
spelling to another, as from “check” to 
“cheque,” “catalog” to “catalogue.” 
Should the proofreader follow copy?— 
Georgia. 

As soon as such inconsistency is 
detected, the proofreader should, if 
it is job copy, consult the job order 
and note the instructions given on 
style. In the absence of instructions 
on style, office or special, he should 
at once consult editorial authority. 
If the job is still in the shop, he 
should take steps to prevent further 
irregularities, by letting the fore- 
man know what is going on. In the 
absence of authoritative instruc- 
tions, the proofroom would always 
be justified, it seems to me, in mak- 
ing the style uniform; and of course 
the decision should conform with 
the general style of the book—if 
“catalogue,” “dialogue”; if ‘“cata- 
log,” then “dialog.” 


Hen or Duck? 

Which is more important as a cog in 
the print-shop machinery, the composi- 
tor or the proofreader? We are having 
a hot battle over this —California. 

California, you would! A silly 
question to wrangle over—like 
Which is more valuable in the world, 
the cat or the dog, the horse or the 
mule, the hen or the duck. If there 
were no compositors there would be 
no proofs to be read; and without 
proofreaders the compositor’s er- 
rors would be immortalized. What 
did Longfellow say? As I recall, it 
ran like this: “As unto the bow the 
cord is, So unto the man is woman; 
Though she bends him, she obeys 
him, Though she draws him, yet she 
follows—Useless each without the 
other.” (Is my memory working?) 
Forget the rivalries, and go in for 
team work. 
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Query Carefully! 

My foreman said “I like queries, but 
I don’t like your queries.” This hurt my 
feelings, but I asked him why. He re- 
plied that I produced them too easily 
and copiously. I told him I never wrote 
a query unless I felt it justified, and he 
said, roughly, that querying should be a 
matter not of feeling but of hard think- 
ing. Must a proofreader put up with 
such treatment?—Florida. 

Yes, if he or she wants to stick 
along in the same proofroom. This 
woman proofreader errs in making 
a personal matter of the foreman’s 
helpfully meant criticism. A query 
that leads to correction of error is 
always appreciated; quibbling quer- 
ies slow up the work. The query 
should be based upon fact, not opin- 
ion, and should be presented com- 
pletely but without overelaboration; 
briefly but unmistakably. 


Meat and Poison 

Is “pay check” okay?—-Pennsylvania. 

Mister (as they say in the Navy), 
it is okay if it fits with your general 
style of compounding, and n. g. if it 
doesn’t. There are three ways to 
write it: paycheck, pay-check, pay 
check. The present American usage 
dodges the hyphened form and di- 
vides between the one-word and 
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GOODWILL 


1S MULTIPLE FRIENDSHIP 


% The end of the National Emergency will 
be the beginning of the emergency for many 
manufacturers who forgot their old cus- 
tomers while serving Uncle Sam. 

Start now to defend your goodwill. De- 
fend. your goodwill against the inroads of 
competition, the new firms and products that 
will spring from the war. Strongly entrench 
yourself in the minds of customers and pros- 
pects by frequently but quietly telling who 
you are, what you do, and what you will be 
doing when normal times return. The proven 
medium of a Jaqua-Built House Magazine 
will do the job. 


Oo 


Another broadside fired in the battle for 
house organ business. It’s the work of the 
Jaqua Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 








two-word forms. The “average” 
writer would have been called by 
the Indians “Old Man Afraid-of-a- 
Hyphen.” I think if you had a thou- 
sand citations from all sorts of print 
you would probably find pay check 
(two words) leading the field. It 
surely would in newspaper clip- 
pings; pay-check would probably be 
quite heavily favored in learned 
publications, and the solid form 
would (I think) figure, numerically, 
in between the two. The real point 
is that in any job the style should 
be uniform. Whichever style is fa- 
vored should be carried through, 
consistently. 


Nose Thyrles 

One of our readers, who has a craze 
for the oddities of language, says many 
of our seemingly unit words have come 
to us by way of the compounding route. 
He is a teaser, and refuses to give ex- 
amples, saying “Hunt ’em out for your- 
self.” So if you would give some ex- 
amples, it would help me call his bluff. 
—Indiana. 

Permit me to remark that a little 
searching of the dictionary would 
have given the querist some of the 
wanted words, plus the satisfaction 
of self-help. Two such words are 
lord and nostril. Lord began as a 
compound, in Anglo-Saxon, the two 
words hlaf and weard being run 
together as hlafweard, meaning 
master, guardian or keeper of the 
loaf of bread; and this squeezed 
down to lord. The word nostril goes 
back to Anglo-Saxon nosthyrl, nos 
for nosu (nose), and thyrl for thy- 
rel (a hole or passage). 


To Disagree Is Human 

Disagreement rears its ugly head. 
Personally, I much prefer “Williams’ 
house” to any of your preferences. It’s 
“in the boy’s room” if singular, but “in 
the boys’ room” if plural. Mr. Williams 
is not plural, but for readability and 
convenience, I think he should be con- 
sidered so.—Illinois. 

A new slant! The no-added-s rule 
is generally based upon considera- 
tions of euphony: too many s-es, 
too much sizzle, so let’s suspend 
the rule and add only the apostro- 
phe. So many people have that 
preference, the style has to be ac- 
knowledged as a reality of usage. 
It just happens that I was brought 
up in the other faith, that the plu- 
ral s should be retained in such 
possessives; but I hasten to antici- 
pate the retort that I myself drop 
it when it piles up three sibilants, 
as in “the Williamses’s house,” a 
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genuine plural possessive. In few 
words: We both stick along with 
the rule until the sizzle becomes 
unendurable, which it does for IIli- 
nois one s ahead of the point at 
which the conductor of Proofroom 
shies off. (Surely there isn’t any- 
thing ugly about that little bit of 
disagreement!) I imagine Illinois 
would write “for convenience’ sake” 
where I would be more likely to 
write “for convenience’s sake”; and 
that would undoubtably be for 
euphony’s sake—making arbitrary 
and artificial pluralization wholly 
unnecessary. 


Homemade Words 

What is a nonce word?—Vermont. 

No doubt you have consulted the 
dictionary, and learned that a nonce 
word is a word invented for the mo- 
ment—and you desire some expan- 
sion of that definition. A few exam- 
ples will do the work. Coleridge in- 
vented the word friendism—and 
then forgot it, as did everybody else. 
Horace Smith used, once, the word 
floricide, which might mean one who 
kills flowers, or the killing of flow- 
ers. (Insecticide, a coined word, has 
come into common commercial use.) 
Sinclair Lewis (I think it was) used 
hobohemian as a nonce word. Gil- 
bert Chesterton invented many such 
words. American humorists delight 
in them; while I cannot give cita- 
tions, I think you will find, if you 
search the scriptures, many exam- 
ples in the writings of such fellows 
as Ring Lardner and Frank Ward 
O’Malley, and it may be that some 
reader of Mark Twain can quote 
helpfully. 


Mr. Hyphen Goes to School 

Would you write Sundayschool, Sun- 
day-school, or Sunday school?—North 
Dakota. 

Sunday-school is old-fashioned; 
the 1940’s dodge the hyphen. Picky 
persons or captious critics might say 
that Sunday school would convey 
the idea of sessions of “regular” 
school held on Sunday; to me, that 
seems a lot like looking for trouble. 
Many, perhaps most, would write 
Sunday school, using the noun of 
identification, but Sunday-school 
scholar—compound' adjective. I 
don’t think either the New Deal or 
the Ruling Sex can as yet be shown 
on record as to how we must do our 
compounding; but tomorrow is 
coming! (Pardon my old-fashioned 
outspokenness! ) 


Has the Meaning of Dumb’ 
Ch efi ged ? e Teacher of Deaf Believes We Insult 


Those We Term “Deaf and Dumb.” e By EDWARD N. TEALL 


@ INTERESTING LETTERS come to me 
as conductor of Proofroom and au- 
thor of books on English. They bring 
welcome criticism and helpful sug- 
gestion. One such letter is from a 
teacher of the deaf who is on leave 
from his school and engaged in 
military service. 

The writer of this letter, having 
read my book “Putting Words to 
Work,” was moved to address me 
as follows: “As an authority in Eng- 
lish usage you may render an ex- 
cellent service to educators of the 
deaf and thousands of intelligent 
deaf citizens by advising editors and 
proofreaders on this subject.” The 





TALKS HELP KILL 
SHORTAGE RUMOR 


@ A great blow can be struck 
among your customers and other 
people in your own town, toward 
killing the paper shortage rumor, 
if you will offer your services to 
the local Speakers Bureau. This 
bureau is functioning as a wartime 
aid in bringing subjects of vital in- 
terest to the citizens of the country. 

George L. Best, of Best's Printing 
Company, Iron Mountain, Michigan, 
has seni us a newspaper clipping 
which reports on a speech which 
he made at a W.P.A. band concert 
through an arrangement by the 
Speakers B The point of his 
speech was to advise the public 
that ample paper stocks are avail- 
able to printers and publishers, and 
that there is no need—unless for 
personal economy—to save paper. 
At the conclusion of his speech, Mr. 
Best quoted from a recent issue of 
Time magazine, an article which 
blasted the paper shortage talk in 
no uncertain terms. 

Mr. Best feels that through this 
of speeches before the pub- 
lic, talks to Rotary and Kiwanis 
clubs, and before chambers of com- 
merce, much can be done to combat 
the wholesale cutting down in the 
use of paper and printing. He says, 
“. . «1 feel that printers throughout 
the nation can bring this matter to 
local notice very forcibly by offer- 
ing their services to the Speakers 
Bureau in their respective cities.” 
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subject is use of the old expression 
“deaf and dumb,” and I hasten to 
assure the earnestly but amiably 
protesting writer of this valued let- 
ter that it is a happiness to render 
the requested service. To use this 
teacher’s own words, I shall gladly 
“take up the cudgels against the 
demon dumb.” 

The protest was inspired by a 
sentence in Chapter VII of “Putting 
Words to Work,” at page 46: “A 
tourist in Europe who doesn’t ac- 
quire some ability to understand 
others and express himself in the 
language of the country must be 
deaf and dumb.” Of course the 
word dumb was used in its original 
sense, “without power of speech; 
mute.” Our teacher-soldier says that 
through the years the word has 
taken on a rude meaning, that of 
“stupid, ignorant,” and that this 
meaning has superseded the orig- 
inal one in popular use and under- 
standing. He adds: “In that the 
word dumb has assumed this un- 
complimentary meaning, educators 
of the deaf have for several years 
been endeavoring to change the 
term deaf and dumb to the single 
word deaf.” In the first sentence of 
his letter he introduces himself as 
“a teacher of the deaf.” 

All this interests me, because I 
have always been conscious of and 
have distinguished between the two 
uses of the word dumb. It has dis- 
tressed me (mildly but definitely) 
to observe the increasing obscura- 
tion of the original sense of the 
word; many persons, perhaps most, 
including the “average” person, will 
object to having the home pet, 
Rover or Queenie, spoken of as “a 
dumb beast.” Our dog is smart; 
that’s the reaction. And beast has 
degenerated from its exact implica- 
tion, even as has dumb. Call a man’s 
dog a beast, and he (the man) is 
quite likely to express a fairly in- 
dignant resentment. “No, sir—my 
dog is not a beast, and he certainly 
is not dumb!” Even the farmer who 
used to speak of his livestock as 
“dumb critters” has switched to 
other expressions. 
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Certainly no one is going to say 
that deaf and speech-crippled per- 
sons are dumb in the uncomplimen- 
tary sense of the word. If their in- 
telligence is not on the level of the 
average, my own observation would 
be that it is apt to be raised to a 
higher level by the drive of the 
handicap—like Glenn Cunningham, 
with legs injured by burns, devel- 
oping himself into a champion run- 
ner of the mile, smashing world rec- 
ords. To gallant spirits, handicaps 
furnish inspiration to special effort; 
the deaf acquire almost uncanny 
powers of lip-reading, and defi- 
ciency in one of the senses sharpens 
the others. In the blind the sense 
of touch becomes almost incredibly 
acute, and a special sense develops, 
that of perception without sight or 
even physical contact to direct it. 
A new and keener form of intelli- 
gence comes into being. 

In that wonderful book ‘Words 
and Their Ways in English Speech,” 
published by Macmillan away back 
in 1901, Professors Greenough and 
Kittredge, of Harvard, devoted a 
chapter to the subject of Degen- 
eration of Meaning. They antici- 
pated the language philosophy of 
tne present-day semanticists. They 
said: “Words, like people, show a 
propensity to fall away from their 
better selves.” In tracing the proc- 
ess of degeneration, they find the 
first step to be a weakening of the 
word’s force through facetious use, 
or intention to disparage. Sarcasm, 
I think, has played a part in many 
such instances. The word pedant 
comes to mind; originally meaning 
nothing more than “a teacher of 
the young,” it has acquired in com- 
mon usage a most uncomplimen- 
tary sense: a person who over- 
stresses the minutiae of knowledge; 
one who makes a display of his 

knowledge, whose constant show-off 
of learning is tiresome to others. 

The Harvard professors exem- 
plify with many words. The word 
villain, derived from Latin villa, 
farmhouse, meant originally noth- 
ing but “farm worker,” but it 
turned into a word of condemna- 
tion. In the Middle Ages the word 
denoted the opposite of courtesy, 
the quality supposed to distinguish 
the gentry; gradually it took on 
the implication of moral obliquity, 
losing completely the original asso- 
ciation with a particular social 
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The CLOCK 


By WILL FERNALD 


ERHAPS it was my third day—I am not quite sure—in the com- 

posing room of the Printing House of William Edwin Rudge in 

Mount Vernon, New York, that Mr. Rudge paused beside my 

case. A cold day in November, 1927, but I was setting fourteen- 
point Caslon and I felt remarkably warm and contented. I lay the stick 
half-filled with type on a galley and faced a man of dignity, force, and ease 
of manner. 

“What do you think of our plant?” he asked, as he removed his glasses 
and slowly polished them with his handkerchief. 

“Swell!” I grinned. “Glad I saw your ad in the paper. It’s a pleasure 
to work here. This place is so different from the majority of composing 
rooms where I’ve been employed.” 

“Ts that so? Well, we get a lot of fun out of it. Master craftsmen who 
make type talk drop in on us occasionally to help us. Shouldn’t wonder 
but what Bruce Rogers will be here tomorrow.” 

Mr. Rudge was called on the phone and I reluctantly picked up the 
composing stick. “Fun out of setting type?” I thought. “Who ever heard 
of getting any fun that way. Maybe so when I set straight matter, and the 
measure is right, and few bad breaks. Then I can think of my girl, love, 
romance, and all that stuff. But where there’re no two jobs alike, and each 
a difficult proposition, I fail to see the fun. Variety is the word. Still, this 
isn’t a print shop. An institution . . . anything’s liable to happen.” 

Late next morning the foreman startled me considerably by saying, 
“Bill, correct this title page for B. R. Follow his marks exactly and work 
through lunch hour if necessary. He will be waiting for the proof in the 
front office.” 

I dropped everything, and I forgot to check off on my time ticket. To 
correct a Bruce Rogers title page . . . something to be reproduced in 
THE Intanp Printer or Printing Art... a real title page in two colors, 
and not merely a few lines in a group. A page of type to be handled with 
respect and kid gloves. 

Three lines were marked to bc reset in italic caps and I found myself 
at a loss on how to space them properly. My six or seven years’ apprentice- 
ship in Robert L. Stillson’s did not cover this problem of letterspacing 
italic caps. In fact, they were considered an abomination—put there 
merely to slow up the process of reading—and they discouraged their 
customers from the use of type so awkward and hard to read. 

With trepidation I pulled the proof on heavy coated stock, scored the 
size with correct margins by thumbnail to add tone and dignity to the 
proof. Still I felt a sudden attack of stage fright when I entered the office. 
I didn’t hanker for the spotlight. I was put at ease immediately when Mr. 
Rudge introduced me to Bruce Rogers, saying, “This is the compositor 
who answered our ad with a hand-lettered French-fold announcement on 
Strathmore stock in the Stillson style.” 

“That’s good.”’ Mr. Rogers shook hands with me, regardless of ink and 
black lead stains. “I know Bob Stillson. A good printer. Is this a Stillson 
style proof?” 

“Yes, Siree!” I warmed up to my subject. “I thought I could set type, 
was paid more than the scale, but I’m afraid I cannot handle italic caps 
letterspaced.” 

“Why?” 

“They hurt my eyes.” 

“That’s funny,” he chuckled. “We will do something about this. I 
never run into serious difficulty. Perhaps you are not educated up to 
them.” 

Then he got busy with copper spaces. The rest of the page met with 
his approval but I could see those three lines annoyed him. They stood out 
like a house afire, and no wonder—italic was not designed for that purpose 
and I have yet to meet the comp who can letterspace italic caps intelli- 

gently the first time. 

After transposing copper and brass spaces here and there, I pulled 
another proof and hurried into the office. 

“This will do,” he remarked. “Three additional proofs scored in the 
Stillson style and we’ll be getting somewhere.” 

I looked aghast at the clock and at the final proof in my hand. “More 
than an hour shot to pieces and nothing to show for it,” I whispered. 
“Why doesn’t the clock stop when I do something interesting and worth 
while? It seems to gallop along instead, just to make my life miserable on 
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the time ticket. It burns me up! And Mr. Rudge said we get a lot of fun 
out of it.” 

Again I returned to the office to find Mr. Rogers squirming into his 
overcoat. I helped him. My job took on a new significance while doing so, 
and I asked, “Mr. Rogers, will you do me a favor?” 

“What is it?” 

“I wish to keep that first proof which you tossed into the waste 
basket. It will be too valuable to throw away when you sign it. Your cor- 
rections mean something to me because it is the first proof I ever handled 
from a real layout man. I’ll place it among my souvenirs.” 

“Young man, first proofs do not mean a thing. Sometimes I need three 
or four before I get what I want. Often in the finished job I reach auto- 
matically for the red pencil to make a change. Then it’s too late.” 

Nevertheless he signed his name in full across the bottom margin, and 
this proof became, for me, a rare first edition—the only one of its kind in 
America. 

It has been my privilege many times since then to set title pages, an- 
nouncements, and book pages under the supervision of Bruce Rogers. 
The clock stopped often during the happiest time of my life while setting 
and making up the Boswell Journeys and Letters involving Doctor 
Johnson. Then, too, I had to revise my training in the use of Caslon. I 
was brought up to believe I could do no wrong if I set a job in Caslon for 
any purpose whatever. But Mr. Rogers taught me how to make Basker- 
ville talk with eagerness and rapture in the first function of advertising— 
the ability to sell something to some one who can use it to advantage, in 
such a manner, that he will fall in love at first sight. 
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ranking. At one time the word 
“wench” had no _ free-and-easy 
connotation; it came from an An- 
glo-Saxon word meaning “weak, in 
need of protection,” and was used 
of a daughter or orphaned girl. 
Fellow once had only the force now 
seen in such words as fellowship; 
it meant “partner.” 

The word simple is a good exam- 
ple of what can happen to words. 
I have often spoken of a person as 
“simple-minded,” with the most 
complimentary meaning, one whose 
mind is clear, not complicated with 
various phases of a thought; one 
whose thinking is direct and goes 
straight to an objective, and has 
the fine flavor of sincerity. Now- 
adays most of us would not be quite 
sure that someone describing us as 
simple-minded was paying us a 
compliment; the popular concep- 
tion of the expression is that it 
conveys an implication of half- 
wittedness. (Compare simpleton.) 
Cunning originally meant “know- 
ing,” in a good sense; a smart 
worker was called “cunning.” And 
crafty meant “skilled in a handi- 
craft.” Other words that have de- 
teriorated from their original value 
are counterfeit, sanctimonious, vile 
(originally “cheap”), revel, and 
reckless. Much may be learned by 
looking these words up in a dic- 
tionary that gives full etymologies. 

This is a fascinating subject, and 
space limits us to a mere dip into it. 
Some words have lost their first, 
complimentary sense; have dete- 
riorated, and then have regained 
their original quality. And just as 
many words have degenerated, 
many others have risen in rating: 
a pioneer was originally one who 
did the hardest work for an army, 
in advance of its progress, clearing 
the way; now the word has a com- 
plimentary connotation. “Is it pos- 
sible,” say the authors of “Words 
and Their Ways”, “that when ‘the 
Disciples were called Christians 
first in Antioch,’ it was by their 
enemies, or at best by those who 
despised them as the dupes of a 
false phophet.” 

All this throws light upon what 
has happened to the word dumb. 
It has degenerated, in common use, 
from its original complimentary 
sense. The degeneration is not as 
yet complete; the two senses are 
both recognized by those who know 
their English. In “Putting Words to 










Work” I used the word with no 
thought or intention whatever of 
disparagement; it was a surprise 
(and something of a shock) to real- 
ize that the expression might have 
hurt some persons’ feelings. It re- 
minded me of the time when I 
wrote a meant-to-be-funny edito- 
rial about a man with a wooden 
leg who was in a shipwreck; I toyed 
with the idea of his having a life 
preserver always with him—and a 
few dozen wearers of wooden legs 
wrote to the editor to tell him 
“’Tain’t funny, McGee.” One man’s 
joke may be another’s tragedy. 


AN EFFECTIVE FOLDER PRODUCED BY CAREFUL 


@ Reproduced below is an unusual 
folder, especially appropriate at this 
time in that it carries out the colors, 
red, white, and blue, combined with the 
“Vv” for “Victory,” the latter being 
formed by the red-banded deckle edge 
of the paper. To produce this folder, the 
full sheet, deckled two edges, was cut 
into four pieces, as shown in the dia- 
gram at right. Then the layout, which 
had been previously planned, was laid 
down on the quarter sheet as shown in 
the upper left-hand section of the dia- 
gram; the sheet was marked, and then 
cut to the proper size as indicated. It 
was then printed once, in blue. When 
folded once it appeared as shown at the 
right in the lower reproduction, which 
shows the inside spread of the folder; 
then the second fold completed it, as 
shown at the left below. True, there was 
some waste in the cutting, but the un- 
usual effect compensated for that. The 
envelope was of the same paper, with 
red deckle edge across flap on back. 


Among the 
things we do 


As to the actual standing of that 
word dumb, it seems we must come 
to this conclusion: The word is 
okay in its original sense—even 
more so, from the standpoint of 
good English, than in the modern 
semi-slang use; but where such 
usage may give offense to a large 
group of persons, it is better to 
spare their feelings even at the cost 
of a certain surrender of the right 
of free speech. 

However, I am impelled by what 
I trust is a characteristic impulse 
to frankness, to say that “teacher 
of the deaf” does seem to me a 


somewhat inadequate and unsatis- 
factory expression when the teach- 
er’s beneficiaries are not only deaf 
but also handicapped in the power 
of speech. If deafness always in- 
volved deficiency in the power of 
speech there would be no occasion 
at all for discussion such as this. 
Possibly the “teachers of the deaf” 
can work out some more complete 
name for their fine profession. As 
Professors Greenough and Kit- 
tredge have said, “Whenever a word 
comes to have a disagreeable sense, 
some synonym begins to take its 
place in ordinary language.” 


PLANNING IN ADVANCE 
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That the WPB will permit any private business to operate to the 
jeopardy of our Nation’s vital war effort. 


* 


* 


* * 


With that faith, we do not hesitate to outline the following factors governing today’s situation in 


the Graphic Arts Industries. 


L Pulp is allocated to insure the supply of pulp necessary for military and Lend-lease 


requirements. The remainder is more than sufficient for current demand of domestic use. 


2. Chlorine is restricted for thie same reasons, but the quality of paper has not suffered 


as much as was expected. 


3. Machine replacements are on a basis of priority, but mills have heen able to handle 
their maintenance problems. e 


IN BS—sSome dyes have been restricted, but substitutes are available. 


NOT 
believe is... - 


are available. 
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* * * * 


If it becomes important to our war effort, we are confident that the WPB will outline the neces- 
sity for curtailment of advertising. At this time, it is our belief that the better part of patriotism 
is served in an honest effort to keep the normal distributing machinery running as smoothly as 
possible. Advertising is, as always, a needed lubricant for that purpose. : 
JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, ~ 
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THE PRESSROOM 


By Eugene St. John 













Retraction and Clinic 

Regarding letter to a publishing com- 
pany of this city, we noted that you 
have stated the plates are definitely at 
fault on this job and “you may ascer- 
tain dots and parts of dots are missing.” 
We are sending you one copy of the 
book and a press sheet from one form. 
May we suggest you compare white 
spots on both reproductions; you will 
find the dots jump all around. Ob- 
viously, if dots or parts of dots were 
missing, dots would remain constant. 

The day this job was on the press we 
had three of our employes and the fore- 
man in the publishers’ pressroom. We 
had the paper man and two ink men 
there. After an examination of repro- 
ductions, I think you will agree that the 
dots could not be missing. We are not 
trying to pass the buck, but we are sin- 
cerely interested, with the publishers, in 
finding what was wrong so that repeti- 
tion may be avoided. We have written 
three accepted authoritative sources in 
hope that we can get a clinical opinion 
and would appreciate any further com- 
ments you have to make. 

Now that you have kindly sub- 
mitted exhibit B, new light is thrown 
on the subject, and it is a pleasure 
to state that the plates are not 
faulty. 

The letter from the publishers 
with their copy of the press sheet, 
exhibit A, which preceded yours, 
stated that it had been printed with 
an ink reduced to eliminate pick- 
ing, and that the ink and paper men 
had been there, so we rashly con- 
cluded that a fairly thorough inves- 
tigation had ended in the opinion 
of all but the paper salesman that 
the trouble was picking of the paper 
by the ink. A pick test cleared the 
paper of picking tendency, which 
was supported by examination with 
a linen tester glass which showed 
that the fibers of the body stock 
were not exposed. As the white 
specks showed white and clear, not 
gray and shadowed, we erroneously 
concluded that dots were missing, 
and advised the publishers to check 
this opinion by reference to the en- 
graver’s proofs and by scanning the 
print with a glass. This check has 
now been made. 


Pressroom questions will be answered by mail if you send a 


stamped, addressed envelope; kept confidential if so marked 


Exhibit B, together with exhibit 
A, prove that the specks are not in 
corresponding positions on the three 
copies now in hand. This clears the 
engraver of responsibility, and we 
may pass to the clinic. 

The printability of the ink and 
the makeready are good. Two possi- 
ble causes of the white specks re- 
main: holes in the surface coating, 
and paper dust and lint. 

While there are some holes and 
lumps in the coating we pass this 
and settle on paper dust and lint 
from the container, paper cutter, or 
elsewhere as the principal cause. A 
check is to examine the press brush. 
If it is well filled with paper dust 
and lint, or if it was recently cleaned 
because of this, the conclusion 
would be that dust and lint on the 
sheet at the time of printing caused 
the white specks. 

After the form passes from under 
the form rollers to take the impres- 
sion these bits of white dust drop on 
the form, for the most part from 
the brush, and, interposed between 
the form and the sheet going 
through, prevent the sheet from re- 
ceiving ink from the corresponding 
spots in the form. Hence, in the first 
impression the specks of dust on the 
form reproduce white, but after- 
wards black as they work into the 
ink and settle between dots of the 
halftone. 

All of which goes to prove that 
exceptions may test a rule, that cir- 
cumstantial evidence may be faulty, 
and that one should not jump to 
conclusions. 


Gloss Finish on Postcards 


What process is used to apply the 
gloss to the enclosed postcard? Where 
are supplies and equipment obtained? 


The cards could be varnished, a 
number up, on a varnishing ma- 
chine or could be printed with over- 
print varnish, which is supplied by 
the inkmakers. We are sending you 
names of suppliers of varnishing 
machines. 












Preliminary Makeready 

In reference to a heated debate on 
certain press problems, we have decided 
to submit our contentions to your judg- 
ment. Following are the questions: a 
good deal of our presswork includes the 
handling of electrotype plates, most of 
them mounted on wood blocks. Quite a 
little halftone work is involved. Our 
plant is not equipped to plane to type 
height the numerous cuts that pour 
through here. Many of them, according 
to our pressmen, are low in the middle 
although we stonemen check for .918- 
inch height. Now then, here is the argu- 
ment: the men in the pressroom claim 
to achieve a good build-up in the cen- 
ter by plastering strips of paper, aver- 
aging three- to four-thousandths in 
thickness in graduated circles, one over 
the other until by three or four such 
plasterings, they believe the middle of 
the cut is thus pushed up to where it 
belongs. Perhaps a portion of this is 
accomplished. I claim that the best way 
to build up a cut which is low in the 
middle is by lifting the plate off the 
wood block and placing an interlay of 
graduated strips of tissue between the 
wood and the bottom of the plate itself. 
So that is the first question, interlay 
versus underlay. Secondly, I also con- 
tend that in most of the better plants it 
is not only the duty but the practice 
for the stoneman to check cuts for type 
height and to lower or raise them to 
918 inch accordingly. Particularly is 
this true when register forms are in- 
volved where it is desired that the form 
should not be opened after leaving the 
stone. The workers here believe it is not 
customary for the stoneman to check 
cuts for height and to remedy the same 
when necessary. Thirdly, please inform 
us if it is considered good practice to 
attempt to run a form without it being 
planed down on cylinder presses. We 
have good luck here with our job cylin- 
der press forms by requesting the press- 
men to leave the forms “as is” after 
they leave the stone. The pressmen 
claim it is not possible for a form to be 
properly leveled unless it is opened on 
the bed of the press and planed down 
there. If you could render us a per- 
sonal answer, we would be delighted 
and the letter would be placed in a con- 
spicuous place on our bulletin board 
where everybody could see an authorita- 
tive report. Otherwise, we shall scan 
THE INLAND PRINTER for information. 


Answering your queries in order 
of sequence: the interlay, of tissue 
or folio, is preferred for building up 
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or shimming a plate that is printing 
low in the center when mounted on 
wood but it is not the best nor the 
most economical practice. The best 
method is to level the base on a 
planer. It is not a costly item and 
we recommend that you add it to 
your equipment and save time now 
spent in shimming low centers. 

It is a moot question whether it 
is the duty and practice of the 
stoneman to check cuts for height 
and to lower and raise them to .918 
inch. A poll would probably show 
that the majority of printing con- 
cerns leave this work either to the 
premakeready department or the 
pressroom. A principal reason is 
that wood bases are so susceptible 
to atmospheric changes that it is 
advisable to check them for height 
immediately before putting them to 
press. 

It is not good practice to attempt 
to run a form without planing it 
down on the press. As the pressman 
is held responsible for slur, work- 
ups, and pull-outs, he should un- 
lock and plane down the form on 
the bed of the press. Thus he can 
make sure that the underside of 
the form and the bed are clean and 
that the chase and form are firmly 
seated on the bed and not sprung 
in the form of an arc. There may 
be exceptions as when the press- 
man knows that the imposing sur- 
face is in good condition and has 
confidence enough in the stoneman 
to entrust the final planing down 
and lockup to him. Under this ar- 
rangement, if trouble occurs with 
the form owing to faulty planing 
down and lockup, there may be 
some passing of the buck and diffi- 
culty in placing the responsibility. 
In the overwhelming majority of 
print shops, the pressman unlocks 
and planes down the form finally 
on the bed of the cylinder press. 
Since a level and type-high form is 
the basis of makeready it is the 
general custom to leave the final 
planing down to be done by the 
pressman on the bed of the press. 


Oiling Aids Slippage 
Why is the tympan oiled (even oiled 


manila) when hand feeding platen 
presses? 

It makes feeding and withdraw- 
ing the sheet, especially a rough 
one, very much easier and so in- 
creases production. Try this; you'll 


be surprised at the difference. 


Mechanical Overlays 

At the present time we are using a 
mechanical overlay system in our press- 
room for makeready on color process 
work. This same method has been in 
use in our pressroom for many years. 
We have recently been informed that 
many of the outstanding color printers 
use a more modern method for making 
their overlays. Realizing that you are 
thoroughly familiar with the method 
that is generally used at the present 
time, we would appreciate a word from 
you as to the method that you advise 
most satisfactory. 

Be assured that nothing better 
than your present system is avail- 
able. There are other good systems, 
however, and we are sending you 
list. You may get samples and try 
them all out and so arrive at the 
choice of the one best suited to the 


production setup in your plant. 


Slur on Old Drum Press 


We have a drum press that is about 
eighteen years old. In addition to our 
newspaper we print at regular intervals 
quite a bit of pamphlet work, most of 
which is on 50-pound book paper. The 
last few times we have had a job of this 
character we have had a slight slur on 
the tops of the pages on the gear side 
of the press. We had a pressman from 
the city go over the press, but the only 
thing he could find wrong was that a 
leather collar on one of the air cham- 
bers was worn out. Up to now we have 
not been able to get this slur out, so 
would like to have your advice. On the 
newspaper we use a rubber blanket with 
a cloth drawsheet. On the book work we 
use an oiled tympan, but the blanket is 
too high for the light form. Under the 
tympan we use five sheets of cover pa- 
per, although we have trouble with this 
creeping at times. The cylinder is riding 
the bearers on the bed just tight enough 
that we can’t pull a sheet of news out 
when the cylinder rolls up on the bear- 
ers. Advise us the best kind of blanket 
to use and the proper thickness so that 
we can interchange blankets when we 
put a book form on the press. 

We are sending you a list of blan- 
ket suppliers who will be glad to 
send you information in detail. Then 
you can choose the one you prefer. 
In tracing the cause of the slur, 
check height of bed bearers (which 
should be type high), sheet bands, 
and the wheel tracks. The cylinder 
should ride the bearers to pinch tis- 
sue, or so light cannot be seen be- 
tween bearers of cylinder and bed 
on impression while running, and 
the drawsheet (tympan) should be 
about even with cylinder bearers 
when printing sheets about .003 
inches thick. 

The sheet bands should be set 
somewhat tighter in the center than 
on the ends, and to iron out a sheet 


it sometimes helps to carry a sheet 
of cardboard a bit longer than the 
sheet between the bands and the 
cylinder. The wheels under the cen- 
ter of the tracks beneath the bed 
should just touch the tracks. If a 
wheel is a trifle high it causes trou- 
ble in the impression. While print- 
ing, the wheels should contact the 
track only during impression, and 
on the return stroke should clear 
them by .001 inch, a thin tissue. 
Thus adjusted the wheels revolve in 
only one direction—that is, the top 
of the wheel toward the fly end of 
press. If the wheel is too high it lifts 
the bed off the sliders in the track. 
If too low, the wheels may be raised 
by means of shimming brass under 
their bearings on the center girt. 
This shimming brass may also be 
used to raise bed bearers to type 
high, if they are lower than the 
necessary .918 inch. 


Mechanical Overlays Again 

In the June issue of THE INLAND PRINT- 
ER we notice two letters written to you 
on the subject of mechanical overlays 
and your replies to each of these, which 
stated you were furnishing lists of 
manufacturers of overlay compounds. 
We have been using one system and 
are seeking a substitute comparable in 
preparatory speed and quality. If you 
will be good enough to supply us with 
a list of recommended concerns making 
a similar product, we shall be grateful. 
If at the same time you will state which 
in your opinion is the fastest in consid- 
eration of quality produced, we shall be 
further obliged. 

From the fact that users of the 
system now in your plant, as well 
as users of other systems, are in- 
quiring about overlay systems it 
may be deduced that there are a 
number of good mechanical over- 
lays. All things considered we be- 
lieve we can be most helpful by 
sending you list of suppliers from 
whom you may get trial supply, and 
make a comparative test in respect 
of both quality and speed. Much de- 
pends on the production setup in 
your plant and the peculiarities of 
jobs going through when making a 
choice of overlay systems. 


Rubber Plates Pit 

What causes rubber plates to pit? 

Too much impression, carrying 
the plate too high without raising 
the form rollers to relieve contact, 
materials in the printing ink which 
injuriously affect rubber. Advise the 
inkmaker when ink is to be used 
with rubber plates. 
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Perforating on the Press 

Enclosed is a sample of perforation. 
I would like to know how it is done or 
where we can get the perforation equip- 
ment to do it. We have a chance to 
print purchase orders in sets of eleven 
each, with carbon sheets in between, 
and they must be pulled apart without 
any trouble. We printed 500 sets on a 
cylinder job press with steel cutting 
rule and a brass rule base. It is not 
practical on long runs as the cutting 
rule gets dull too quick. I would appre- 
ciate it very much if you can help us 
out as we can handle this kind of work 
except for the perforation. 

In order to compete on long runs 
of multiple form work it is advis- 
able to equip with rotary presses 
built for this work and equipped 
with attachments for perforating, 
inserting of the carbon sheets, and 
other finishing operations. These 
rotary machines dominate this field. 

You may get long runs off steel 
perforating rules cutting against 
strips of shimming brass with a 
careful makeready. A strip of book- 
binders’ linen tape is glued where 


the rule strikes the drawsheet and 
the strip of shimming brass is ce- 
mented in the corresponding posi- 
tion on the sheet of packing next 
below the drawsheet. Start with a 
very light impression on the rule 
and build up carefully until the 
rule just cuts through the sheet. 


Printing Cellulose Acetate 

We have an order for 50,000 each of 
four lots of .010 mat-finish two sides 
cellulose acetate cards, size 5% by 2%. 
Must these be individually laid out on 
trays or can they be slipsheeted and laid 
out in small piles? Our equipment con- 
sists of both hand- and automatic-feed 
platens and job cylinder presses. If 
these have to be trayed singly, is there 
any other method by which they could 
be produced more economically? 


If margins permit, the cards after 
printing may be laid out dovetailed 
or shinglewise. Otherwise, either 
Slipsheeted or laid out separately. It 
is important that you use just the 
right ink for this stock. Consult the 
inkmaker, giving him all details. 




















White Spots in Solids 


We are enclosing samples of a menu 
cover (laminated stock) which we tried 
to print first on a platen and then on a 
cylinder press. We used the recom- 
mended “pyro” ink, first trying what 
we had on hand, then sending a sam- 
ple of the stock and obtaining a fresh 
can of “pyro” ink. We also tried ordi- 
nary inks from book to bond, also light, 
medium, and heavy impression. The 
results seem slightly better on the sam- 
ple marked “cylinder” but the coverage 
was not good, as you can see. The dots 
(mammoth periods) and type, which 
were machine cast, were all smooth and 
in good shape as far as we could make 
out with a glass. We would appreciate 
any suggestions you would care to make 
regarding our difficulties. 

In order to ascertain for you the 
cause of white spots in a black 
print we should have several suc- 
cessive prints so that we can see 
whether the spots are in identical 
positions on the several sheets or 
in different positions. 

If the spots are in identical posi- 
tions the cause may be, first, low 
or missing corresponding spots in 
the surface of the form such as de- 
pressions in mammoth periods or 


missing or partly missing dots in 
halftones. Nothing can be done 
when dots are missing but very low 
spots in type metal, as for instance 
on large script type, may be made 
to print with patches of French 
folio. A second cause when the 
white spots are in identical posi- 
tions is insufficient makeready on 
solids when printing on a very hard 
surface, such as this laminated 
cover stock, or when printing on 
any stock with minute holes or 
very low spots in its surface. In 
such a case the overlays must be 
graded carefully to the various 
tones from light to heavy in the 
small and large type faces and 
mammoth periods just as you grade 
the impression for the tones of a 
halftone from highlight to near 
solid. A somewhat different prob- 
lem is stock with large holes in it 
such as some sheets of linen which 
present a sieve-like surface. Some 
of these can be printed without 
white spots by using a very strong 
impression together with a hard 
packing and cover ink but the 
holes on some of the linen sheets 
cannot be closed up entirely. 

In short, white spots in identical 
: positions may be due to low cor- 
responding spots in the surface of 
the form or to both low spots in 
the stock and insufficiently graded 
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overlays to compensate for the de- 
pressions. Picking sometimes oc- 
curs in identical spots and some- 
times not. 

If the white spots occur in dif- 
ferent instead of identical positions 
on the’ several sheets the cause may 
be, first, picking, which generally 
shows not the white of the surface 
but the shadowed gray of the bared 
body stock—certainly not your 
trouble on this glassy laminated 
finish. Or, second, bits of paper 
dust, lint, or other foreign matter 
may, by becoming interposed be- 
tween the inked form and the sheet, 
prevent ink from transferring to the 
corresponding spots on the sheet 
for one impression. After the first 
impression, the foreign matter may 
either stick on the surface of form 


and print black until removed or it 
may be carried away,on the inking 
system and after a while stick on 
another spot on the form and print 
black. The dust, lint, and other for- 
eign matter may come in the con- 
tainer, may be gathered from the 
paper-cutting machine, especially 
when stock has not been smoothly 
trimmed on all four sides but has 
one or more whiskered edges, or 
from other sources, including the 
atmosphere. 

From the single sheets off of the 
two types of presses which you have 
submitted we note that the spots 
are in different positions and also 
that the platen press print is car- 
rying some foreign matter which 
might indicate that your trouble is 
paper dust, lint, and foreign matter 


in the ink, provided that you did 
not relocate any units in the form 
when you transferred it from the 
platen to the cylinder press, nor 
make any substitutions of units. 
Dust, lint, or other foreign bits of 
matter on the surface of the stock 
appears the most likely cause 
against which you may check. This 
stock has minute holes and depres- 
sions for which a rubber form would 
be preferable, but with a carefully 
graded overlay, (taking note that 
mammoth periods that you term 
dots are heavier in mass than the 
largest type in the form), a hard 
packing and strong impression, you 
should be able to cleanly print this 
metal form provided foreign matter 
is cleared from the surface of the 
sheets. 


USE GIANT TYPE IN INSTRUCTION OF PRINTING STUDENTS 


@ A NOVEL METHOD of teaching young 
printing students the art of type 
composition by use of “giant type,” 
greatly exaggerated in size, has been 
developed by R. Randolph Karch, 
Cincinnati printing instructor. 

Karch’s method is illustrated on 
this page in the two accompanying 
cuts. Type, line gage, slugs, leads, 
quads, spaces, and “stick” are all 
formed in exact proportions. Type 
faces were made of plywood and cut 
out with a coping saw, and painted 
black before tacking on to the type 
body with brads. All “typemetal” ma- 
terials have two coats of aluminum 
paint, and the composing “stick” is 
painted a steel gray in simulation of 
the real thing. The stick “works,” its 
parts—clamp, knee, et cetera,—being 
identical to the original. It can be 
set to four measures, so that a line 
longer than thirty picas can be jus- 
tified by the operator. 

Karch asserts that the use of this 
oversized material has numerous ad- 
vantages in the training of young- 
sters. It teaches them the use of the 
line gage, “stick,” the difference be- 
tween leads and slugs; quads and 
spaces, how to increase or decrease 
spacing between words; the differ- 
ence between the puzzling letters, q, 
p, b, and d; 6 and 9; n and u; I, 1, 
and the numeral “one.” It is also use- 
ful, he explains, as an exhibit to show 
visitors how type is composed, and to 
dramatize composition before par- 
ents and teachers. 

The line gage was made in the 
wood shop of the school by the wood- 
working teacher. Before it was shel- 
lacked, a form was set in seventy- 
two-point figures and six-point rules, 
tied tightly, inked, placed over the 
line gage in the correct position and 
the gage and form placed in the cut- 
ter. Impression was taken by bring- 
ing down the cutter clamp. Scale was 
one inch to one pica. 


Illustrating how the giant type and equipment to “‘fit’’, are used in the instruction of Cincinnati print- 
ing students. This boy is measuring a ‘’36-point cap O” with the oversized line gage. Note ‘‘stick”’ 


From top to bottom are shown leads, quads and spaces, a ‘6’ and a ‘9’, and a line gage, all of the 
“giant” variety. Regular line gage is shown to provide comparison. All of this equipment is of wood 
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@ Readable enough, and in no wise offen- 
sive, the folder title at the right lacks 
punch and those qualities of design and 
layout which command attention and 
arouse interest. The copy might be reset 
in a manner as simple structurally and 
possess the quality of commanding atten- 
tion if layout were less “stilted,” type 
larger. Of itself, greater weight would 
mean more power. As set, it might suffice 
as a catalog title page following an in- 
terest-arousing cover, but as the front it 
lacks what it takes, an important ingredi- 
ent of that being glamour. 

Space prohibits a complete recital of 
the virtues in the handling of the copy 
on the right. Indeed, visual comparison 
should give you the message intended. 

Yes, a simple drawing is involved, and 
a reverse band. One reader, at least, will 
write to say that is taking advantage. How- 
ever, why not the illustration, why not 
the section with type reversed, why not 
the increased “color”? After all, we’re em- 
phasizing the advantages of devices that 
aren’t employed when they should be. 

Finally, there is the added size (factor 
of attention) given the second design by 
utilizing what is margin on the original. 


qraphic: 


@ Comparison of the two designs at the 
right emphasizes the main point brought 
out by the comparison of those at the 
top—the disadvantage of the little in com- 
petition with the big. The big is more 
potent in design than on the football field, 
because in the game agility might com- 
pensate. In reality, however, we show the 
folder page (first left) because of its 
monotony and lack of unity. Insufficient 
contrast in lines of type and scattering of 
lines and groups—with rather even spac- 
ing between, also violating proportion 
(variety) so, interest—are largely respon- 
sible for the inferior effect. Outmoded 
type also contributes to mediocrity. 

To make the page worse, what is least 
important (it could well be omitted) is 
most prominent. That is the combination 
rule under the line “Livingstone Club.” 

The most brief study of the resetting 
on the right demonstrates the value of 
right grouping, up-to-date types—and most 
of all the power effect of size. 


LLINIC 


BUSINESS 
Builder 


You can create 1,000,000 
friendly business pros- 
pects in Greater New 
York alone by demand- 
ing the Allied Printing 
Trades Council Union 
Label on your printed 
matter. List of Union 
Label shops inside. 


The Appearance of This Union Label 
Offends No One, Pleases Millions 


The Trade Mark of Fair Conditions 
in the Production of Printed Matter 





The 
LIVINGSTONE CLUB 


GOLF SECTION 


MEN’S 
SCORE CARD 


STANDARD 
SCRATCH 
SCORE 


75 
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york ALONE BY 





DEMANDING THE 


ALLIED PRINTING 


> 
Aa -. 

es oF U 
in the production 


Cond 
\. of printed matter} suors INSIDE 


THE APPEARANCE OF THIS UNION LABEL 
OFFENDS NO ONE— PLEASES MILLIONS 





MEN'S SCORE CARD 








The 
LIVINGSTONE CLUB 


Golf Section 


Standard Scratch Score 75 








Keep ‘Em Smiling 
Cheerfulness may be at a pre- 
mium these dark days, but spread- 
ing it offers many an opportunity 
to the alert printer. One small item 
which came to our attention re- 
cently is illustrative. It is a card, 
234 by 334 inches, white stock, 
printed in two colors, red and blue. 
In large caps are the words “Keep 
Smiling,” and the remainder of the 
copy is “With Bergh & Larson Smart 
Tailor-Made Clothes,” and the com- 
pany’s address. The idea is applica- 
ble to virtually any business, and 
the opportunity to cleverly combine 
a cheerful note with an advertis- 
ing message in this manner would 
doubtless be welcomed by many. 


Banners for “Spuds” 

One of the cleverest little gadgets 
we’ve met up with recently is the lit- 
tle banner which rides triumphantly 
atop every baked Idaho potato 
served in Carder’s restaurant in 


Chicago. This simple little item 
should mean at least one extra job 
of printing for every printer in the 
country. 

Reproduced here in actual size, 
the little banner, printed in black 
ink on yellow antique cover paper, 
carried this message: “I’ve been 
rubbed, I’ve been tubbed, I’ve been 
scrubbed. I’m as clean as a whistle 

. and a lot tastier. Eat me, skin 
and all. I am a CARDER Butter- 
topped Baked Idaho Potato.” Two 
one-fourth-inch slits were cut near 
the bottom of the piece, so that a 
toothpick could be inserted and 
stuck into the potato. These slits 
were cut at the same time the mes- 
sage was printed. 

This item could be adapted to the 
use of one of the restaurants in 
your town. Why not write up copy 
for several of these little flags 
(enough for a different special for 
every day in the week) and go over 
to your most progressive restaurant 





RF LF. 


GOOD MORNING! | 


1. We have cleaned your windshield. 
2. Your tires appear as follows: 


RR 





KARL F. LEMMER, Owner 





Come in and Get Air 
Double the mileage of your present tires by having 
your tires checked once a week 2 


Lemmer Standard Service 


ACROSS FROM THE HOTEL 





with the idea. They could be ganged 
up and printed on narrow strips of 
waste stock, and furnished at a very 
low cost. 

This idea could also be used by 
cocktail lounges in your town, to ad- 
vertise the fine quality liquors used 
in their mixed drinks. Toothpick in 
that case should be long enough so 
that when stuck into the olive or 
cherry in the cocktail, the paper 
would be safely above the drink. 


Windshield Greetings 

What do you do when you return 
to your parked automobile and 
find an advertising leaflet under the 
windshield wiper? Often you give 
one glance at it and throw it in the 
gutter. A Brookings, South Dakota, 
service station has worked out a 
variation of this idea which will 
guarantee a much greater percent- 
age of readership than ordinarily. 

On a plain white sheet 6 by 3% 
inches, they have printed the fol- 
lowing greeting: “GOOD MORN- 
ING! 1. We have cleaned your wind- 
shield. 2. Your tires appear as fol- 
lows: RF—— LF—— RR——- LR—— 
Come in and Get Air. Double the 
mileage of your present tires by 
having your tires checked once a 
week. Lemmer Standard Service, 
Across from the Hotel.” 


Make Sugar Ration Pay 
Since the sugar ration became ef- 
fective, many restaurants have be- 
gun the practice of furnishing a 
small envelope containing a tea- 
spoonful of sugar with each cup 


KEEP 


SMILING 


WITH 


\ Bergh & Larson 


*SMART-TAILOR-MADE-CLOTHES 
35 So. Dearborn at Monroe St. 


CHICAGO 


Phone Dearborn 7578 


Three examples of what printers can do to increase sales. Ideas like these, described in more detail on the page above, are good for at 
least one order for print'ng, and many of them will lead to repeat orders. See how you can adapt these ideas for use by your own customers 
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of coffee or tea. Most of the en- 
velopes we have seen so far have 
had no advertising printed on them. 
Why not go to the restaurants 
in your town and sell them the 
idea of printing a short, patri- 
otic message on envelopes of this 
sort. Another type of copy which 
would go well on the envelopes 
would be a short squib advertising 
the luncheon or sandwich specials 
which would be served later in the 
day. Two points must be remem- 
bered when working up this item: 1. 
Copy must be very brief and punchy. 
2. Pure food regulations for your 
state must be complied with. 


Paying Tribute Pays 

In Chicago recently the Seng Com- 
pany issued an eight-page booklet 
commemorating the fifty years 
which its head, Frank J. Seng, has 
been with the company. 

The booklet is a fine example of 
“class” printing, bound in light blue 
cover stock, with deckle edge on the 
right edge of the front cover colored 
a stronger blue to form a quarter- 
inch band. In the same color as the 
edge band is printed on the front 
cover, “50 Full Years.” and at the 
right-hand corner, “1892-1942.” 

The idea could find application 
in hundreds of cities. In most cases 
it would be up to the printer to set 
the ball rolling, by suggesting the 
plan to company officers whose chief 
is nearing the twenty-five or fifty- 
year mark. Many companies would 
take kindly to this idea. 


Card Goes to Bed 


Die-cut cards that suggest graph- 
ically the nature of the business or 
service advertised are usually effec- 
tive in getting their message across. 
Printers who number hotels among 
their customers might find ready 
acceptance of a novel card recently 
issued by the Pennsylvania Hotels 
Association. 

The card measures 3 by 5% 
inches, with the ends rounded to 
simulate bed ends, partially sepa- 
rated from the slightly narrower 
center section by die-cutting, to 
permit the ends to fold into a clever 
imitation of a bed. 

Appropriate copy, and a pen-and- 
ink cut of a smiling slumberer to 
lend humorous emphasis. to the 
main theme, which is “sleep in a 
hotel,” appear on the flat, or “mat- 
tress,” section. 








Choice of the Correct Ink 
Is Matter of Experience 


e In cHoosiNc the right ink, all de- 
pends on the nature of the form, 
whether halftones, solids, or type, 
or a mixture of the three, the kind 
of press, platen, cylinder, job cyl- 
inder, or rotary, and its running 
speed, the kind of paper, with spe- 
cial attention to its absorbency. The 
inkmaker has already prepared the 
stock inks for halftones and for job 
work suited to the various makes 
and models of presses and the vari- 
ous divisions of paper, and with all 
these provided, the choice of the 
proper ink should not be too diffi- 
cult if the pressman has kept him- 
self informed on the variety of inks 
available. 

The choice is not always as easy 
as it seems, particularly if the 
pressman has not learned the man- 
ner in which ink works and dries on 
various surfaces. It is possible to 
get an ink which works nicely on 
the paper in the ink specimen book. 
However, most papers vary in sur- 
face in different lots, and roughly 
may be said to come in three sur- 
faces, hard, medium, and soft, gen- 
erally ranging in absorbency or ab- 
sorptive quality from the hard 
through the medium to the soft 
surface, which is the most absor- 
bent. A medium surface best takes 
an ink of medium body. This ink 
should be heavier or stiffer for the 
hard surface and softer for the soft 
surface. 

A soft halftone ink might be 
printing nicely on a sheet of C1S 
label and drying promptly, but on 
changing to a new ream where a 
harder surface is encountered, the 
ink does not lay smoothly, but mot- 
tles and lags in drying. A change to 
a stiffer halftone ink is then indi- 
cated. Most of the various divisions 
of ink may be had in three bodies 
or consistencies, soft, medium, and 
heavy (stiff). 

If the pressman will study the 
ink specimen books, make a note of 
his experiences with various inks on 
different papers and the three kinds 
of surfaces encountered as above 
noted, and will consult the ink- 
maker when a new problem arises, 
he will be able to choose the proper 
ink in advance without wasting 


time in a try-out. From the speci- 
men book he can learn what divi- 
sion of ink is suited to each division 
of paper; by carefully feeling sheets 
he can soon distinguish which have 
a hard, medium, or soft surface, 
and by this feeling he can deter- 
mine the absorbency or absorptive 
quality of the paper—and deter- 
mine whether the ink should be 
stiff, medium, or soft in body. 

Problems will, of course, arise 
from time to time. As an example, 
a fairly short ink performs best on 
halftones and small type, as it has 
the proper cohesion to ink the dots 
without spreading to the non-print- 
ing parts of the halftone, or filling 
the bowls of fine type. Along comes 
a form with very large solids on 
which a short ink lacks the spread 
and flow required to cover. It is 
then necessary to strike a happy 
medium in the body and flow of the 
ink. Lacking experience, it is well to 
consult the inkmaker. 

Of course, no discussion of ink 
choice should leave rollers out of 
consideration. The roller corre- 
sponds to the painter’s brush, but 
much more is required of the roller. 
In a stipulated swift rolling of the 
form the roller must smooth out a 
micro-fine film, and parts of the 
form may still be like needle points 
and other parts absolute solids. The 
three important qualities of the 
composition roller are roundness, 
resiliency, and tack. 

It should be noted that rollers 
running at higher speed should be 
more resilient than those running 
more slowly. A resilient roller will 
perform better on a job cylinder 
than on the larger cylinder press. 
A more resilient ductor roller also is 
needed for higher speeds. 

The drying rate of inks for the 
faster presses is stepped up because 
the travel of ink from fountain to 
form is shorter, and the sheets drop 
more rapidly on the pile. 

While it is not necessary to use 
all rollers on very light forms, it 
should not be forgotten, when a 
heavy form of solids comes along, 
that all the rollers, including all 
riders, will not only help the inking, 
but will consume less ink. 














BOOKS FOR PRINTERS 


As a service to our readers, books reviewed here may be ordered direct . 
trom our Book Department, a time-saver for thousands of busy printers 


. 


THE LATEST INFORMATION on virtually 
every subject under the sun is contained 
in the “1942 Britannica Book of the 
Year,” published by the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

Information is surprisingly up-to-the- 
minute, despite the magnitude of the 
volume—756 pages—and the tremendous 
amount of research involved. 

Printers will find it valuable as a ref- 
erence work, as the latest data concern- 
ing Government priorities and wartime 
regulations are presented. There is even 
a section devoted to printing; all phases 
of the graphic arts are, in fact, given 
mention. It is priced at $10. 


BOOKMAKING AND KINDRED AMENITIES 
is a collection of light-hearted essays 
by eleven leading spirits in the fields 
of designing, printing, editing, publish- 
ing, and criticizing books. 

A fund of information is imparted in 
its 148 beautifully designed and printed 
pages for the average reader, and the 
professional book producer, be he pub- 
lisher, author, editor, designer, or critic, 
will be gloriously entertained. 

Among those who contributed essays 
are Beatrice Warde, English typographic 
critic; Richard Ellis, printer-editor for 
The Haddon Craftsmen; Carl Puring- 
ton Rollins, printer to Yale University; 
Bennett A. Cerf, president of Random 
House; Philip Van Doren Stern, editor, 
author, and book designer; Earl Schenck 
Miers, Rutgers University Press man- 
ager; Arthur W. Rushmore, owner of 
The Golden Hind Press; George Stevens, 
managing editor of J. B. Lippincott 
Company; Lewis Gannett, book column- 
ist for the New York Herald Tribune; 
Laurence Gomme, Brentano’s rare-book 
department, and Lawrence Thompson, 
curator of special collections at the 
Princeton University Library. 

This book was published by the Rut- 
gers University Press in association with 
The Haddon Craftsmen. Price $3.50 a 
copy. 


THE Eppy TyYPe CALCULATOR, four 
pages, 9 by 12 inches, was prepared by 
the E. B. Eddy Company Limited with 
the hope that it would be helpful in sav- 
ing time and “figuring” when fitting 
type to copy or copy to type. 

Printed on a durable tag stock, page 
1 carries the principal scales for the 
copyfitting calculations. There are three 
vertical scales for this purpose—set 
sizes, from 6 to 60; pica measures, from 
3 to 120; number of characters, from 
10 to 100. A set-size scale appears at the 
top edge of the page and by measur- 
ing the lower-case alphabet of any 
given size and face of type, its set size 
is determined for use in the copyfitting 
problems. Pages 2, 3, and 4 carry a list- 
ing of the various popular types, listed 


by manufacturers, and give their set 
values in sizes of from six- to twenty- 
four-point. There is also a tipped-in 
blank on page 3 to list faces not al- 
ready given. 

For finding the number of characters 
in a given number of picas of a given 
type face, one merely lays a straight 
edge over the three charts on page 1, 
positioning on the set size of the type 
face to be calculated and the number 
of picas wanted. On the character chart 
will be found the number of characters 
in that given pica measure. Reversing 
the operation, one may determine the 
size of type face required to fit a given 
number of characters into a given pica 
measure. Edges of the four pages have 
been utilized for scales from five- to 
twelve-point, pica and elite typewriter, 
and inches. Everything you need for 
copyfitting on the four pages. 

Although not claiming originality for 
all the material in the Calculator, the 
Eddy Company probably has combined 
the scales and tables into one folder 
for the first time. Copies of the Cal- 
culator may be obtained by our Cana- 
dian readers by addressing requests to 
the E. B. Eddy Company Limited, Hull, 
Canada. Unfortunately, the Eddy Com- 
pany cannot distribute copies to readers 
outside of Canada. 


CoMmIcs AND THEIR CREATORS, by Martin 
Sheridan, consists of 304 pages of in- 
formation about the cartoon-strip busi- 
ness and the leaders in it. 

Some of this information is history, 
some of it side-lights and opinion, and 
some of it pure biography. If you follow 
the comic strips day by day, you prob- 
ably will find the life story of your fa- 
vorite creator in this book. 

Would-be cartoonists will find help- 
ful advice in a final chapter entitled, 
“Questions and Answers.” Here syndi- 
cate officials and cartoonists answer the 
questions the public asks most fre- 
quently. Included also are some sugges- 
tions on just how to sell a cartoon strip 
—if such a thing is possible. 

Priced at $2.75, the book is published 
by the Hale, Cushman & Flint Company. 


THE NEw ReEpDucT-O-GraPH is a chart, 
16 by 22 inches in size, prepared as a 
guide for draftsmen, artists, layout men, 
and others having to handle the work of 
planning printed matter. Printed in two 
colors on substantial stock, it shows the 
eleven commonly used elements and 
types of work that are reproduced in 
positive and negative, in original and 
reduced sizes, the originals being in a 
column down the left-hand side, the 
negative in the same size being shown 
in the next column, then the reduced 
sizes in columns to the right. The types 
of work shown are lines, cross-hatch, 


dot benday, type, graphs, graftint, pen 
drawing, lettering, diagrams, cross sec- 
tions, and 65-screen velox print. The 
chart helps decide more accurately on 
the scale of drawing, also helps guard 
against reproductions in which lines, 
dots, lettering, and so on, fade away, 
fill up, or lose legibility. A few moments 
study of the Reduct-O-Graph before 
starting a drawing, it is stated, will en- 
able the draftsman or the artist to plan 
for the best possible reproduction. Pub- 
lished and distributed by the Industrial 
Art & Drafting Company, New York 
City, at 50 cents a single copy, with 
reductions for quantities of three up- 
ward. May be ordered through THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER book department. 


HANDY AS A POCKET IN A SHIRT is the 
sixteen-page booklet, “Rules for Divid- 
ing Words,” compiled and published by 
Karl L. Ekstrand, of New York City. 
Not only are the rules governing divi- 
sion of English words set forth in an 
amazingly brief and complete manner, 
but those affecting words of ten other 
languages as well. Considering the 
wealth of information in capsule form 
which this booklet offers, no printer 
should be without one. 25 cents, through 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S Book Department. 


RarRELY IS A BOOK On a Specialized field 
ever published that has three distinct 
classes of readers ready-made and wait- 
ing for it, but such is the case with 
Ralph E. Dyar’s “Newspaper Promotion 
and Research.” It is published by Harper 
& Brothers. 

Metropolitan newspaper promotion de- 
partment workers thus far have learned 
their trade by experience and by inter- 
change of ideas among themselves. Mr. 
Dyar’s book is believed to be the first 
contribution to the literature of this 
profession. 

Need for an authoritative and simple 
presentation of the work of newspaper 
promotion departments has been felt 
by teachers in schools of journalism. 
Again Mr. Dyar’s book will meet the re- 
quirement, for it is highly readable and 
yet may be utilized practically as a 
handbook by the student or beginner. 

The third class of readers to welcome 
this book will be publishers and editors 
of newspapers in smaller cities and 
towns. One of the weaknesses of the 
smaller newspaper business has been 
failure to arrange for proper selling of 
the finished product—that is, the news- 
paper and its services. 

Small city publishers will find re- 
viewed for them practically every news- 
paper promotion plan which has been 
successful thus far. Many of these 
ideas may be adapted from metropolitan 
surroundings to uses in smaller fields, 
and undoubtedly will be when certain 
enterprising publisher-editors discover 
Mr. Dyar’s book. 

If anyone is disappointed in the book, 
it will be the person seeking new and 
startling promotion ideas. Mr. Dyar does 
not attempt to go beyond recording 
simply what has been done before. and 
defining carefully the work and place of 
the promotion department in a modern 
newspaper. Price of the book is $3.50. 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


By J. L. Frazier 








Items submitted must be sent to this department flat, not rolled 


or folded, and marked “For Criticism.’ Replies cannot be mailed 


C. HarOLp LAuck, Lexington, Virginia.— 


“Graphic Arts Education in Wartime,” by 
Fred J. Hartman, is a beauty, consistent 
in every detail with the essential and 
traditional qualities of fine book making. 

THE PRINTING PREss, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania.—You did very well printing the 
piece, “Now for the First Time, a Plastic 
Plane,” for the Koppers organization. 
The 4-color illustration is exceptionally 
well printed. It would have been partic- 
ularly interesting had plas- 
tic “electros” been used 
rather than the regulation 
copper-faced kind. 

MEYER WaGMAN, of New 
York City—Two-color ad- 
vertisements for the typog- 
rapher, Kurt H. Volk, your 
employer, printed on the 
obverse side of government 
post cards, are striking and 
interesting in appearance. 
With the appealing copy, 
they should bring results. 
Every detail of layout and 
composition is thoughtfully 
and skillfully handled as 
would be expected with one 
of your ability on the job. 

THE DuBots Press, of 
Rochester, New York.— 
Your recent mailing, “Meet- 
ing the Challenge,’ was 
timed to capitalize on the 
celebration of Independ- 
ence Day. The blue cover 
stock with its Liberty Bell 
die-cut design permits the 
show-through of the red 
and white lines of the first 
inside page which has 
printed across it the fac- 
simile signature of “A. Lin- 
coln”—a touch which in- 
spires the interest of every 
patriotic American. The 
halftone appearing on page 
three is well executed in 
two colors. The envelope in 
which the booklet was 
mailed is appropriately in 
keeping with the design of 
the inside pages—red and 
white bands with the firm : 
name in blue appearing on the bands. 

J. C. DILLON Company, of New York 
City—Congratulations on the brochure, 
“Delivering the Fuel to Keep ’Em Fly- 
ing,” produced on your Intaprint gravure 
press. There’s that something about the 
gravure method—it is the depth—which 
makes it the way to print one-color con- 
tinuous-tone pictures, particularly as the 
use of the method doesn’t require coated 


stock which is by no means as attrac- 
tive and easy on the eyes as a nice egg- 
shell or wove. With most of the half- 
tone illustrations bleeding off here, 
there, or on all sides (like the cover) 
page layouts are both attractive and 
impressive. Baskerville type, used for 
text, shows up clearly and sharply. The 
item is decidedly satisfactory. 

THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER Of Brazil, 
America’s great neighbor—the attitude 


® Only well advertised plants survive in Nature . . . 














siderable character; presswork is good. 
More than once in later years we’ve 
wished we had studied your language in 
school rather than the one we did, which, 
by the way, we no longer see, in fact 
don’t want to see, being that used by a 
nation, the leadership of which has lost 
all consciousness of what is right. 
AMERICAN BUSINESS SUPPLY, Chicago, II- 
linois—‘“Individualized Standard Forms” 
is an interesting folder, in two respects 
at least. Two folio sheets 
are folded together to 8% 
by 5% inches, one folder, 
as it were, carrying the sec- 


and commerce. Nature's bright colors attract cus- 
tomers Butterflies and hummingbirds and insects 
which accept offers of nectar in exchange for distrib- 
uting pollen, causing fertility and growth. 

® Nature advertises with care. A spot of color is the 
most economical, surest way to results in commerce, 
too. Blossom out with color. Phone 7221 for extra 
attractiveness which makes sales offers fertile with 


ond. The other point is the 
effective way so many forms 
are shown clearly by care- 
ful overlapping; space is 
conserved without covering 
with one any part of an- 


1GO7 KANSAS AY 


COLLECTIONS 


CorrecrinaMomey that is due is a 
necessary fgnctian im every business. Fin M 
No concern can gtay in business if irs r 
customers fail to pay their bills. Some 1 
times a little himaor helps in collecting 3 7: 8 
overdue accounts, Withthis thought ni sa its 

; » 2 1 > 4 
in mind, we have printed a “collection” 
verse on our blotter for this month. 


Felephone 7221 . : . : 2% 27 2B 2 
VOLLAND PRINTING CO. Biche oY 
1007 Kansas Avemie i Topeka, Kansas 
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INTO YOUR PRINTING 


part; center: 


desired results 


so your plant will grow 


cove Zhe VOIMAND PRINTING CO. 


other that is essential to 
showing what it is. Again, 
the item is a demonstration 
of the production advan- 
tages of offset, given the 
original forms to group as 
desired. Typography is not 





OCTOBER: 


distinguished on the folder, 





>’ 








price list and other forms, 
but fine styling is not re- 
quired on inter-office forms. 
The only really serious er- 
ror is printing type—and 
rather small type at that— 








Showmanship pays. The plain, the run-of- 
mine printing that was “good enough” just 
alittle while back is not good enough today. 
Showmanship is just another word for sales- 
manship and pays dividends on your printing.. 


VOILAND PRINTING COMPANY 
1007 Kansas Avenve - 


Telephone 7221 + Topeke, Kansas 





Three blotters, all on canary stock. Top: green, red-orange, and black, the two- 
tone effect in ornament at left being secured by using a screen in the central 
black and blue-gray; bottom: strong red-orange and black 


of which every citizen of the United 
States appreciates to the bottom of 
his heart—has favored the editor with 
three large paper-covered books appar- 
ently descriptive of that nation’s print- 
ing plant. One familiar with the lan- 
guage must surely find the text easy 
to read, type being reasonably large, of 
clear design, and nicely spaced. Cover 
designs are interesting and have con- 


in orange on the goldenrod 
stock of the price list. 

THE SANTA FE Press, of 
Santa Fe, New Mexico.— 
While rules are featured 
somewhat too much in re- 
lation to type, especially on 
your own business card with 
Mr. Hanson’s name, the 
work is good, the blotter, 
“Our Platform,” is impres- 
sive. Flanking copy and 
headline tiny silhouette il- 
lustrations of orators atop 
platforms, made up with 
rules printed in red, add 
interest. The red star be- 
tween text and signature 
is too large; it dominates 
the piece although almost 
everything else is more important. With 
so many rules in orange between vertical 
type lines on the left the more important 
matter in larger type should be brought 
up even more to hold its own. Here, also, 
the half circle ornament at the left of 
the secondary display is too large. What 
is most important must be most promi- 
nent; certainly it is something in the 
copy. Presswork is satisfactory. 
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Tuomas WEIR, of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia.—Although the border is too prom- 
inent in relation to type and illustration 
the book mark of Margaret Weir is in 
general attractive. If type and illustra- 
tion were larger the whole would be well 
balanced in tone, so more corréct as to 
design .and more pleasing. The weaker 
elements are printed in the weaker color 
which suggests that if the colors were 
reversed the effect would be better, even 
with type and illustration as they are, 
but, even so, the width of the border 
seems to require more “body” inside. 


* 


THE DUBOIS PRESS Aeticudtural Printers ROCHESTER, M4. 


running heads, section headlines and sub 
headings—in the Garamond Bold instead 
of some in that face, others in the light 
square serif style which seems too weak. 
The two styles are inconsistent with the 
proper styling of a book. Most interesting 
feature is the cover. Being an all-over 
design in reverse color, lettering white 
on black—helping to suggest, of course, 
blackouts—it is highly suitable and effec- 
tive. The only fault with the cover is that 
the line “Macmillan” is too near the bot- 
tom edge of the page, making margins 
too unequal to be pleasing. 


Three unusually attractive pieces by Len Rubenstein, typographic designer with The DuBois Press, 
Rochester, New York. Letterhead in deep green and brown on pale green stock; folder at left in 
white ink and deep red-brown (maroon) on a faint pink stock, deckled edged, announcement of new 
twin presses; advertising folder, 71/4, by 1014, in black and brown on cream deckle-edged stock 


When making up a design for two-color 
printing care should be exercised in se- 
lecting the type, et cetera. That to be 
printed in the weaker color should be 
correspondingly stronger than that to be 
printed in the stronger color, the idea 
being that the “weight” in the finished 
job should be reasonably even. 
GILCHRIST-WRIGHT LIMITED, of Toronto, 
Canada, submits a copy of “Air Raid 
Precautions for Canada” which the com- 
pany produced for the Macmillan Com- 
pany. While it is not the type of book 
requiring deluxe treatment—in fact cost 
was a factor as evidenced by the light 
weight of paper used—text is very read- 
able indeed. We'd like to see all display— 


A-1 ComPosiITION Company, Chicago.— 
You have certainly packed your type 
showings into a small package with great 
success. Plastic bound, your book of more 
than 170 pages of 4%4- by 7-inch size con- 
tains a comprehensive showing of your 
many types and can be conveniently car- 
ried in a coat pocket. The striking cover 
with its vertical panel in a blue green 
against the background of lemon yellow 
stock, with type in black, provides quick 
identity on the customers’ desks. This 
cover design carried out on the division 
pages, but printed on various colors of 
stock, adds interest to the book. Display 
faces are shown for the most part in the 
18-point size with a listing of the sizes 


you have available. Machine sizes of 
text faces carry three lines of the type 
face as reading matter plus a complete 
capital and lower-case alphabet and the 
figures. Copyfitting charts are included 
to make the book more useful. A most 
practical book which lacks the bulkiness 
of so many type books. 

THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, Springfield, Illinois—The Frank- 
lin Life is one of the best composed and 
printed company magazines we have 
seen. The 8%- by 11-inch size is, we 
think, ideal for such publications when 
of magazine style; size is adequate for 
headings and illustrations and, of 
course, for filing. Covers are interest- 
ing, striking, attractive—always with a 
point. As a great many such publica- 
tions have equally outstanding covers, 
that is not significant. Many with fine 
covers, however, have undistinguished 
inside layout and typography. In those 
respects yours is really outstanding— 
gives the impression of having been 
worked out as carefully as national 
magazines and advertisements in them 
are planned, besides headlines and 
other display are in up-to-date, smart 
types. Color here and there also helps 
a lot, and presswork is excellent, one 
thing at least your printer must be 
given credit for, assuming, of course, 
he did not style the work. 

Sam Katz, Los Angeles, California.— 
We regret inability to point out errors 
where none exist as in the series of 
newspaper advertisements promoting 
your typographic service. Since, years 
ago, you developed to stardom with the 
A. B. Hirschfeld Press, Denver, we have 
regarded you as one of a really small 
number able to accomplish all objec- 
tives from power display to refinements 
of spacing which some otherwise good 
typographers regard too lightly. Some 
would aver you're too “fussy,” that per- 
fection in spacing goes unnoticed, but 
we are sure the average reader is in- 
fluenced by it, even if subconsciously. 
Types are just bold enough that with 
liberal white space nicely distributed 
where it counts yours will stand out re- 
gardless of the blackness of surrounding 
advertisements. Here, again, their fine 
styling is an asset. Good appearance is 
in itself a factor in getting attention, 
must be. We hope Los Angeles adver- 
tisers fully realize what you really offer 
them—more readers, and so, more sales. 

F. R. Braver, Richmond, Virginia.— 
You are to be congratulated on the new 
style of Home Beneficial Life Insurance 
Company’s magazine, a graduate from 
a mimeographed publication. In interest 
and advertising value the new should 
be worth all of the undoubtedly greatly 
increased cost, as even in the modest 
6- by 9-inch size it is impressive, what 
with excellent covers in two colors, fea- 
tured by large illustrations following 
name in a reverse color band about two 
inches deep. Inside typography is de- 
cidedly neat and readable. The article 
headings set in the beautiful Trafton 
Script may be a bit too weak to com- 
mand attention and not clear enough 
to be read in a jiffy, as heads should 
be, but the general effect is highly 
pleasing. The pressman appears to have 
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been unduly fearful of offset. He carried 
too little ink and, as a consequence, the 
text is not as easy to read as it should 
be. One of the penalties of using coated 
stock is that, especially with light-toned 
faces, it is not possible to carry a suf- 
ficient body of ink to bring out the type 
clearly. 

JAMES C. HOLMES & Sons, Chicago, 
Illinois——More printers than do should 
take advantage of stock lithographed 
forms such as concerns like Goes offer— 
particularly for diplomas, stock certifi- 
cates, et cetera—on other forms. You 


TEL. LANCASTER 9470 


NATIONAL HAT MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hats and Uniform Caps 
643 NOTRE OAME ST. WEST 
MONTREAL 
CANADA 


some previous printed item without 
thought as to how it would fit the fea- 
tured section. It should, nevertheless, do 
a good advertising job. 

THORMOD MONSEN & Son, Chicago.— 
We’ve seldom seen a more effective item 
advertising typography than your folder 
“The War of Words.” That copy in rea- 
sonably large bold-face caps appears in 
brown ink, aslant upwards, near the top 
and close to the left side of title page. A 
very heavy rule, also in brown, under- 
neath the heading, bleeds off at left. Text 
in a beautiful open italic follows, the 





printea in black from mouth of pictured 
man to text on page 3. It is as unusual as 
rain in the desert. 

LEVASSEUR TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, Buf- 
falo, New York.—The specimen news- 
paper advertisements you send show that 
through your service advertisers of your 
city have advantages in type and skillful 
handling altogether equal to that enjoyed 
in larger advertising centers like Chicago. 
We've spent some minutes studying them 
with profit. Of greatest interest, however, 
is your 25- by 19-inch broadside. In the 
lateral center a 12%- by 15-inch panel 
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With the “’N,” the line “Hats & Uniform Caps,” and alternating rules in red, the rest in blue, on white stock, and including the suitable illustration, 
Rodney Wolfe, of Montreal, gave the resetting of this letterhead and envelojze an appropriate treatment, making a decided improvement over original 


have utilized such a sheet having a 
particularly fine border, printing within 
the border some excellent copy, the na- 
ture of which is disclosed by the head- 
ing, “Printing Promotes Patriotism.” It 
should help in impressing upon business 
men the fact that papers for advertising 
are plentiful, that to withhold adver- 
tising is, if anything, unpatriotic. The 
message is well composed, but the sig- 
nature group is too large and the meas- 
ure too narrow, the latter effecting a 
poor distribution of white space. Fur- 
thermore, too many styles of display 
type are used, that of the signature be- 
ing out of key with that of the main 
part, as if—and as seems probable—the 
signature lines were picked up from 


lines aslant at same angle as headline. 
This, near end, overprints brown illus- 
tration in lower right-hand corner of 
outline halftone of upright type charac- 
ters spelling ‘‘type,” with shadows adding 
effect. Page 2 carries a halftone in 
brown, bleeding off, illustrating the head 
of a shouting man. Overprinting in big 
bold type near top is copy, “Typography, 
the Voice of Advertising,” this aslant up- 
wards. Interesting is the fact that “Ad- 
vertising” extends for a space over the 
fold leading to the first line of text on 
page 3, this in the same readable italic. 
The text is finished off with a reverse 
color panel, “Monsen-Chicago,” in the 
brown, all being at same angle as head- 
line. Most interesting feature is line illus- 
tration simulating sound waves which is 


frames a Bell Aircraft Corporation ad- 
vertisement with a large illustration in 
four colors. It’s a dandy, a fine demon- 
stration of the precision proof press by 
Vandercook on which the item was 
printed by you. Your signature below the 
reproduced ad is impressively displayed. 
A point of interest to others searching 
for an idea is that one-line specimens of 
the different types you have are shown 
in columns at either side of the Bell dis- 
play, sizes in each case being indicated in 
small type directly below the specimen. 
All in all, it is a most impressive adver- 
tisement, showing, as it does, a prominent 
advertiser as a customer, an example of 
your craftsmanship in full size, and, fi- 
nally, some of your tools, and they’re top- 
notch like the composition. 
































THE BREMER TYPOGRAPHIC StTupIos, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.—Only one of the several blotters 
you submit is typographically smooth. It is “In- 
vest in Liberty ... Buy Victory Bonds and 
Stamps.” Our only criticism of it is that the two 
main lines are crowded and too high. As there is 
really too much space above and below your 
trade mark which separates the lines from sig- 
nature, the two lines in question could be 
dropped as required, the second somewhat more 
than the first. Better balance and whiting out 
of the whole would thereby be achieved. In two 
Of 1 why wt sh all a Max £& : respects, mainly, the others fall short of fine 
te rere : . ( ? typography. One is mixing of inharmonious 

be proud oe if he is not 4 types, inharmonious particularly as to shape. 
a ae \ The other is lack of unity due to scattering parts, 

Provp of His Frienps ¢ x Wa y of which grouping makes too many. “We’ve Been 
; : Drafted” is not too bad, even though white 





space near bottom rather overbalances that at 


1939 JUNE 1939 “ “ ae 
Tw eee : top. The pale green second color is too weak, es- 
xs pecially for type, as on “Flash,” and on tinted 
2 : Re i a hs 4 paper which reduces contrast from what it would 
. be with white paper. Copy is the best feature. 


18 19 20 21 22 23 24 


25 26 27 28 29 30 — Stressing points of interest to all at this time, 


the copy is sure to get attention. “You do not 
need a priority for better typographic service” 











T Pe READ ie eSS " ree meg and “We have a Rating 1-A Available for Im- 
\men in Printing mediate Typographic Service’ are interesting, 
ak CN oa ' WEE: effective slants, at least to get attention. 

WILLIAM E. LICKFIELD, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


vania.—Thank you, indeed, for the five keepsakes 
by as many members of The Ampersands, your 
small group of able and avid typographers. It is 
interesting to witness formation of such groups, 
first of which being the mid-western Typocraft- 
ters. With few members, conferences can be in- 
timate, exchange of specimens a simple matter. 
The western group, in different cities, have a 


\ traveling exhibit to which each contributes. 
y Mf, : When the exhibit case reaches Ben Wiley, for 
q an Kl instance, he removes his own items which have 


made the circuit and adds new specimens. With 
a more than fair reputation for sticking out our 
C i) , editorial neck we’ll vote for Max H. Heidere’s 
booklet, “Style the One Thing Needful,” a quota- 
ees tion from D. B. Updike’s “In the Day’s Work.” 
‘ ANNUAL CONEERENCE It not only exemplifies fine book typography in 
Never confuse : re : the beautiful and readable Monotype Basker- 
° ° ‘ , ville but also fine papers. Most important, its 
Patience with BN ff The Leg mi Cubs d styling seems inspired by Updike’s own work. 
Laziness of fustralia an Sticking our neck out further, especially knowing 
mein at \ y members of the Ampersands are top-notch typog- 
The PERG PRESS \ HRISHANE - QUEENSEAND / raphers, we suggest Heidere’s excellent title page 
Doahimen ini Metwek I le alan dene foe would be even better if the lines of the main 
ee ee \ group were spaced just a little farther apart, no 
610- GIG ANN ST , Pi more than two points any one place. Other keep- 
VEALEY, GRISSARE ; A sakes by John H. Anderson, E. H. Rabiger, Wal- 
Penn 82708 oe Ee ter B. Morawski, and your own good self are in 

: fine order. 

THE MARCHBANKS Press, New York City.—It is 
nice, this first time in years, to receive a packet 
of specimens from your famous plant; it’s a 

OCTOBER. 1939 pleasure to be reminded again of the great de- 
BN ie Be. parted Hal Marchbanks whose work as a Texan 
THE IMPATIENT MAN ae was an inspiration to this then developing com- 

Fe 1 positor. Hal was undoubtedly one of America’s 


* 41 
GETS MANY THINGS > =o x specie greatest artisans with type. It is also a pleasure 


e 29 30 31 
HE DOESN’T WANT ‘....7-+~wee to see his quality standards maintained—indeed, 
what is more, to witness the style of his work 


¢ : maintained as it is, particularly on the company 
calendar executed in Caslon, a favorite of Hal’s. 
CRAFTSMEN IN PRINTING » We can only look at, study, and admire the 
101 ADELAIDE STREET ~ a work; we could write reams mentioning this fine 
BRISCANE o2070B 2781) 8 feature and that, but what makes perfection 

erence none wren requires more space to explain than pointing out 
errors requires, and if there are errors in this 
work some better man must find them. Ethyl 
News is as stylish and beautiful as—if not more so 
than—any employe publication we have seen. 
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Three blotters, top left in deep brown and yellow on india tinted stock; center, black 
and orange on white; bottom, red and black on white; menu cover, top right, red and 
black on gray; die-cut folder, center right, green, orange, and black on white stock 
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Selection of type with weight sufficient 
to deposit enough ink on coated paper 
to be read comfortably is a notable 
feature, though one that all should 
recognize. It is adequately line spaced. 
We had been speculating as to who 
produced the excellent “Design on Pa- 
per” series of booklets for Marquardt & 
Company, paper merchants. Now we 
understand why they’re so good. 

COMBE PRINTING ComPANY, St. Joseph, 
Missouri.—“Our Air Fighters,” a 6- by 
9-inch booklet printed in black and 
light blue inks on white paper by the 
offset method, is extremely interesting 
in appearance. The large number of il- 
lustrations of different planes are in- 
terestingly arranged. With so many, 
and with accompanying text to handle 
in connection, some pages were prob- 
lems, but layout is quite successful. Ex- 
tensions of some pictures outside type 
measure made margins a problem, but, 
on the whole, and though uneven in 
some cases, you did well. Back margins 
are too wide on pages 12, 13, 14, and 15, 
with no apparent reason. Handling the 
four pictures on page 13 was another 
problem. We believe, however, the pat- 
tern produced would be better if the 
one in the lower right-hand corner 
were underneath the second one on the 
inside, for one thing because the two 
with solid backgrounds would then be 
together, but more especially because 
pictures in the two rows would be even 
width. Changes in measures of type 
alongside in one instance, as you will 
note, would make for better and more 
uniform whiting out. The light-face 
Vogue is really too light. We’ve often 
found difficulty reading it printed let- 
terpress on coated stock. 

ST. PETERSBURG PRINTING COMPANY, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. — Congratulations, 
both on your tenth anniversary and on 
impressive front page of the 9- by 12- 
inch French-style folder commemorat- 
ing the event. Bleeding off top and at 
sides, a red band with copy “Tenth An- 
niversary” in reverse showing white 
(stock) makes a striking start. It is at 
an angle along bottom side, angling up- 
ward from left to right. A similar re- 
verse color plate with “1932-1942” in 
white is printed in blue at bottom, 
bleeding off there and at sides, this at 
same angle along top as red across bot- 
tom. Between red and blue bands there’s 
white, in center of which your trade 
mark and copy “Trade Mark of Qual- 
ity,” appears in red and blue. The idea 
is good but the figures in lower (blue) 
band are overemphasized, copy in red is 
comparatively too small. Unfortunately 
the red plate is shallower than the blue, 
whereas if there were to be any differ- 
ence (it would seem they should be the 
same size), the red should be larger to 
accommodate the more extensive and 
important copy. After the colorful and 
impressive front page the message itself 
in blue in a squared block on page 3 
appears dull, indeed almost lost in the 
page. “An Appreciation,” or more in- 
teresting copy to the same effect for the 
heading, should be more prominent. An 
initial and some neat border would 
help. Presswork is good. 


1941 Junior Class Play 





MISHAWAKA HIGH SCHOOL 
Junior Class presents 


Ht tH 


fA Comedy In Three Acts 
By Barry Conners 


High School Auditorium 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1936 


Evening, Eight o’'Clock 
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THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, MARCH 13 AND 14 
Auditorium ¢ Evening at Eight o’Clock 








GEORGE M. COHAN’S 


Gaver Keys 
to 





Ba ldpate 


1937 SENIOR CLASS 


WEDNESDAY ANO THURSDAY EVENIN 


“THE AMERICAN WAY” Aa adin, snr 
& Program ee 


_ THE CAT 
_ AND THE 
~ CANARY 


Mystery Melodrama in Three Acts 
by John Willard 


SOPHOMORE PLAY 





Group of programs—title pages of folders and covers of booklets—by pupils of the printing depart- 
ment of the Mishawaka, Indiana, High School. Printed in attractive colors and on characterful 
papers, of pleasing hues, they match the product of the better type of commercial plants. Such 
work evidences capable instruction which at Mishawaka is directed by Dwight L. Marsee 
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Stray bits of fact for craftsmen and students; nuggets of information about the industry 


collected from various sources and presented here for your edification and pleasure * 


@ A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS by Edgar 
Lee Masters has just come off the press 
of James A. Decker, whose tiny shop in 
Prairie City, Illinois, has gained him a 
national reputation as a publisher. The 
new volume, titled “Along the Illinois,” 
contains thirty-five poems about Illinois 
and the Middle West by the man who 
put the Spoon River on the literary 
map. The volume is entirely hand-set. 

In a space fifteen feet square in the 
back end of the drug store, Decker has 
produced one other volume, “Illinois 
Poems,” by Masters, as well as several 
collections by lesser known authors. 
Decker sets the type and prints it on 
his thirty-year-old press, and claims 
“the largest publishing house in Amer- 
ica devoted exclusively to the printing 
of poetry.” 


@ THE RECENT STORY that he is working 
on his last type design has been denied 
by Frederic W. Goudy. According to 
last month’s issue of American Notes & 
Queries, Mr. Goudy says, “I am going to 
keep on designing type faces as long 
as I live and as long as anybody will 
pay for them. I hope that I am not 
through yet.” The Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company, of Philadelphia, of 
which Mr. Goudy is art advisor, has 
suggested that he design a type to be 
held until his death, and then to be 
issued as “Goudy Thirty.” 


@ FEW PROJECTS are more worth while 
than the work which is being carried 
on by the School of the Ozarks, located 
at Point Lookout, near Hollister, Mis- 
souri. This point is brought out forcibly 
in a little booklet which is sent out by 
the school, and which is printed in the 
shop that is maintained in connection 
with the school. All of the work on this 
booklet—photography, engraving, type- 
setting, presswork, and binding — was 
done by students who are learning the 
trade. The copy was written and ar- 
ranged by a graduate of the school. 
The entire piece of work is very credit- 
able, especially considering the handi- 
caps under which the boys obviously 
must work. Equipment is not the most 
modern, because it depends upon the 
contributions, financial and otherwise, 
which come in from friends of the 
school all over the country. 

The School of the Ozarks is an ac- 
credited high school, established in 1907 
to provide education for the under- 
privileged children living in the Ozarks, 
many of them being forced, because 
of economic difficulties, to discontinue 
their education after they reach the 
eighth grade. Today some two hundred 


students take advantage of the manual 
training department, print shop, ma- 
chine shop, and the various farming 
projects, as well as the regular high 
school subjects which are offered. Many 
of these students are able to go to 
school only because of scholarships 
provided by alumni and other friends 
of the school. 


@ NEXT TIME you happen to be writing 
a piece of copy . . . —and you feel that 
a pause, ordinarily indicated by the 
conventional three periods, is apropos 
. . . —put a dash after the periods... 
—and you'll have done another bit 
toward impressing the symbol of Vic- 
tory upon your readers. 

Credit for this idea goes to Earl 
Heims, of the Heims Advertising 
Agency, Portland, Oregon, who is “do- 
ing his part” in still another way, by 
turning in all of his obsolete zinc and 
copper plates ...—as so many thou- 
sands of other printers and agencies 
are patriotically doing. 


@ From A 4%- BY 6-INCH PRESS and a 
few cases of type in 1880, to one of the 
most modern job printing plants in 
southern Minnesota today—that is the 
record of the late E. K. Whiting, 
founder of The Whiting Press in Ro- 
chester, and his son, James E. Whiting, 
who now manages the business. 

In 1880 Mr. Whiting, then ten years 
old, established his first shop in the 
town of Clearwater, Minnesota, by buy- 
ing the little hand press and “a goodly 
selection of plain and fancy types,” as 
his first announcement to the home- 
town merchants read. On this tiny press 
he printed handbills, tickets, invitations, 
mottoes, valentines, and a little news- 
paper, the Clearwater Times. What the 
paper lacked in size was more than 
made up in the columns of the paper 
by the individuality of Mr. Whiting— 
his personal touch even showed up in 
the ads. 

He outgrew the little shop in Clear- 
water,:and in 1894 moved to Owatonna, 
Minnesota, to become owner, editor, 
and publisher of the Owatonna Journal 
Chronicle. He moved again in 1925, go- 
ing to Rochester to establish The Whit- 
ing Press. He was president of the Min- 
nesota Editorial Association in 1928. 

Associated with his father since 1935, 
James E. Whiting took over manage- 
ment of the plant after his father’s 
death in 1940, and has added new time- 
and labor-saving equipment until today 
it is one of the most modern and com- 
plete job printing plants in southern 
Minnesota. 


@ THE READABLE LITTLE HOUSE-ORGAN, 
Mono-Facts, issued by Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company, Philadelphia, 
continues to publish interesting articles 
regarding successful printing plants. In 
the most recent issue, the magazine 
told how the composing room is made 
the most profitable department in the 
plant of Westbrook Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, which is owned and 
operated by two brothers, Dwight and 
Kingsley Barnes. 

The center spread of Mono-Facts is 
devoted to a report of the twentieth an- 
nual exhibition of “Fifty Books of the 
Year,” sponsored by the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts, and a short 
description of the twenty-three of those 
books which were set on the monotype. 


@ IN THE AUGUST ISSUE of Typo Graphic, 
published in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
appears an advertisement which is a 
good example of what can be done by 
labor to help along the cause of pro- 
duction. This advertisement, paid for 
by the Pittsburgh Typographical Union 
No. 7, is headed, “Waste Has No Place 
in the Present Day Economy,” and con- 
tinues on with the theme that Typo- 
graphical Union members work effi- 
ciently and steadily, and therefore help 
keep the production line moving. As a 
builder of morale, and as a shot in the 
arm for those printers who may be in- 
clined to treat their jobs merely as a 
meal ticket, advertising of this type is 
a real contributor to war production. 


@ ANOTHER OLD WASHINGTON HAND PRESS 
is going to bite the dust to help make 
machine guns to beat the Axis. Sol Cy- 
trin, veteran printer, of San Antonio, 
Texas, donated the old press in the 
scrap drive which was held recently in 
San Antonio. There is quite a story 
connected with the press, according to 
a story printed in the San Antonio 
Light. Mr. Cytrin bought the press sev- 
eral years ago when he was looking for 
a machine upon which he could die-cut 
Cellophane bags. He trucked it over to 
his shop and found out it worked so 
well he could make $100 a day profit 
on his die-cutting contract. The cus- 
tomer’s manager got jealous and pick- 
eted the shop, but Mr. Cytrin white- 
washed the windows and continued to 
work far into the night. This happened 
in prohibition days, and neighbors had 
Government agents raid the shop. After 
Mr. Cytrin explained, the agents apol- 
ogized and left. Recently, the press has 
been standing idle in the basement of 
his shop, so Mr. Cytrin contributed it 
for scrap. 
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HOW CANADA MEETS THE ISSUES OF WAR 














Manpower being Regulated; 
Ceiling Subsidies Discussed 


Ottawa, CaNADA—To regulate and 
control the critical labor shortage 
in war industry, Canada’s chief 
manpower authority (the director 
of National Selective Service) in- 
troduced in August a series of im- 
portant restrictive steps aimed to 
conserve and increase manpower in 
essential war industry. 

This program may be divided in- 
to two parts. (a) control of em- 
ployment, and (b) labor priorities. 
Measures to control employment 
are roughly these: 

(1) Subject to a series of com- 
mon-sense exceptions, no employer 
will be able to lay off any employe 
and no employe will be permitted 
to quit his employment without 
giving reasonable notice in writ- 
ing. No employer will be permitted 
to engage any applicant unless 
such applicant has a permit to 
seek employment from an employ- 
ment office. Permits will be given 
primarily to persons who produce 
their notices of separation or who 
can establish that they have been 
unemployed or are not gainfully 
occupied. 

(2) It is proposed that employers 
and employes may continue to ad- 
vertise at their own cost but only 
in the name of the National Selec- 
tive Service. 

(3) National Selective Service 
officers are to be authorized to re- 
quire that unemployed persons, 
after a given period, accept any 
available suitable work, and that 
persons employed less than normal 
full time transfer to available, full- 
time, suitable work of high labor 
priority. 

(4) If any employed person is 
induced by a National Selective 
Service officer to accept other work 
in which he can contribute more 
effectively to the prosecution of the 
war, that person will be entitled, 
upon the termination of such es- 
sential work, to reinstatement in 
his previous position. 

(5) Considerable discretion to 
grant or deny permits to seek em- 
ployment, to require unemployed 
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persons to accept work, etc., is left 
in the hands of local National Se- 
lective Service officers. In each case 
provision will be made for any ag- 
grieved employer, employe or trade 
union to appeal any decision. 

As to labor priorities, the attitude 
taken by National Selective Service 
Officials is that it is impossible to 
direct labor to essential wartime 
uses without a schedule of labor 
priorities. Heretofore no overall at- 
tempt has been made to group or 
classify all employment in the Do- 
minion although at the very out- 
break of war, Lt. General A. G. 
McNaughton, at that time presi- 
dent of Canada’s National Research 
Commission, drew up a list of what 
were termed “reserve” occupations. 
These have been used as a rough 
guide to army enlistment since that 
time. Then also, early this year, the 
National Selective Service organi- 
zation named a list of restricted or 
essential occupations and industries 
which were prevented from hiring 
male help of military age without 
a special permit. 


Priority Schedule Established 

The new plan establishes a labor 
priority schedule under four heads: 
very high, high, low and unclassi- 
fied. Primarily the classification is 
one of industries, but at the top of 
the list some hundreds of the more 
important industrial firms of the 
country are assigned by name to 
their respective classes. 








It is assumed, for example, that 
wartime chemical firms are at the 
top of the list; newspapers and 
some phases of publishing are also 
given an Al priority but as of mid- 
August there was still considerable 
argument as to where an advertis- 
ing salesman would rank if he were 
attached to an industry with high 
priority rating. For instance, news- 
paper editors were assured they 
would be given a high priority rat- 
ing but when newspaper advertis- 
ing salesmen found they were at 
the bottom of the list, they raised 
a squawk and asked how a news- 
paper could be published unless 
there were ads. 

Canada is finding that there are 
untold problems when you try to 
classify every job and industry on 
the basis of its value and impor- 
tance in the war effort. Our man- 
power experts don’t pretend to have 
a complete answer, but their ap- 
proach has been to start at the 
bottom of the list and weed out 
people who they feel can be classed 
as definitely unessential. At the 
top, they are specifying those par- 
ticular firms whose workers are 
almost entirely essential to the war 
effort. 


Price Ceilings Pegged 

Another problem which has raised 
a lot of discussion on both sides of 
the border is the question of sub- 
sidies under the price ceiling. In 
the budget estimates which passed 
through Canada’s Parliament late 
in July there was an item of 50 
million dollars to meet estimated 
cost of price ceiling subsidies dur- 
ing the fiscal year which ends next 
March 31. Finance Minister Ilsley 
boldly defended this estimate and 
pointed out that if it were ten 
times that amount it would still 
be a cheap price to pay for a sure 
anti-inflationary price ceiling. 

Actually on the basis of present 
commitments it looks as if Cana- 
da’s price ceiling subsidies would 
run probably twice that amount 
(about 100 million dollars a year). 
Latest addition is an item (esti- 
mated to cost 30 million dollars 
annually) covering the extra cost 
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of war risk insurance, et cetera, 
in bringing oil tankers into Cana- 
dian ports. Canada is committed 
under the price ceiling not to raise 
the price of fuel, oil, gascline, et 
cetera, so the government subsi- 
dizes the extra cost of laying down 
this oil through sub-infested areas. 

Another big item is 15 million 
dollars to subsidize Canadian farm- 
ers for maintaining butter produc- 
tion; there is also about 10 million 
dollars for enabling flour millers 
to buy wheat at a price which will 
permit them to sell bread within 
the price ceiling. There are run- 
of-mine subsidies on imported mer- 
chandise of all sorts which Cana- 
dians are still able to import and 
which are eligible for subsidy. 


Bulk Purchasing Important 

The final group is due to be- 
come increasingly important— 
namely, bulk purchasing. Under 
this plan the government’s Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Cor- 
poration undertakes to purchase 
the entire Canadian overseas re- 
quirement of, let us say, vegetable 
oils, tea, raisins, et cetera. The 
government-owned company then 
resells this merchandise to the 
trade at prices which will permit 
sale within the price ceiling. 

Evidence that the war production 
machinery of the two countries is 
being increasingly meshed is con- 
tained in a recent report of the 
Joint War Production Committee 
of the two countries. Here are some 
of the highlights: 

Duplication in production has 
been greatly reduced. For instance, 


arrangements were made for con- 
centration on one type of airplane 
propeller in the United States, and 
on another type in Canada. 
Exchange of designs and infor- 
mation about methods has been 
mutually beneficial. In one instance, 
clearance through a joint subcom- 
mittee made it possible for Canada 
to avoid costly plant expansion to 
produce a critical chemical. 


Standardize War Materials 

Manufacture of common types 
of material has been increased. 
For example, alteration of specifi- 
cations for a Canadian gun carrier 
brought about use of facilities in 
both Canada and the United States, 
to supplement each other in turn- 
ing out finished munitions for 
armies of the United Nations. 

Short-term gaps in supplies and 
equipment have been closed, by 
getting materials from the other 
country. Canada shipped to the 
United States 500,000 each of shell 
bodies, fuses and tracers for a cer- 
tain type gun, during a period when 
Canadian supply was running ahead 
of schedule. The shells were loaded, 
and are now being used by United 
States troops. On the other hand 
the United States shipped 150,000 
body castings for a certain type 
shell, with the result that Canadian 
plants were able to load and ship 
finished rounds on schedule. 

Transportation facilities are be- 
ing diverted to more essential war 
work, Canadian Great Lakes grain 
boats will be switched this summer 
and fall to the movement of iron 
ore between United States ports. 


Elimination of tariffs and red 
tape at the border has wiped out 
bars to effective integration of pro- 
duction facilities. By a series of 
broad Orders in Council, Canada 
permits entry, free of duty and 
taxes, of practically all war pro- 
duction goods purchased by the 
Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply or its duly authorized agents. 
On its part the United States, un- 
der provisions of an Executive Or- 
der of June 1, 1942, suspends tariff 
barriers on all war supplies im- 
ported by government departments. 
Canada is modifying her regula- 
tions with respect to the move- 
ment of goods by truck in bond 
across Ontario between Michigan 
and New York so as to permit free 
movement of all war materials. 


Employes Given Bonus 

In spite of price ceilings a rise 
of 2.4 percent in the cost of living 
(due principally to increase in 
prices of foodstuffs) resulted in an 
additional cost-of-living bonus of 
60 cents a week to employes earn- 
ing $25 a week or more, and 2.4 
percent of weekly wage to men 
under 21 and women earning less 
than $25 a week. This, in most 
cases, brings total cost-of-living 
bonus now being paid to $4.10 each 
week or within 15 cents of the max- 
imum to be paid ($4.25 or 17 per- 
cent). It is estimated that the addi- 
tional 2.4 percent rise in cost-of- 
living bonus will put $1,000,000 a 
week into the pockets of employes 
and (with price ceilings) will take 
that much additional out of what 
profit is left in industry’s pockets. 


WHICH OF THESE TWO ADVERTISEMENTS PRODUCED THE MOST RETURNS? 


@® The two advertisements repro- 
duced here by courtesy of O. S. 
Tyson & Company, Incorporated, 
advertising and sales promotion, 
New York City, were run in April 
issues of two journals, the ad at 
left in Popular Mechanics, the 
one at right in Popular Science. 
In May, the ads were alternated, 
the one at left being used in Pop- 
ular Science, the one at right in 
Popular Mechanics. Which one of 
the two pulled better? That ques- 
tion the firm asks in its organ, 
Memo-randoms. As explained, the 
fundamental purpose of the ads 
was to steer readers into hard- 
ware stores and to establish the 
value of the booklet, direct inquiries be- 
ing considered secondary. Attention is 
called to the more potent headline and 
layout appeal in the ad at the left, 
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HOW TO CUT METAL 
EASIER, QUICKER 


26-page shop manual. Valuable kinks 
-) on selection, use, care of hand and 
power hack saws, band saws. 
F) Complete selection tables. Only 
© \ Se at hardware stores. 


(Pea C = 
5 CLEMSON BROS., INC., MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
PL, 4 Enclosed find 10c for which mail postpaid one copy 
\J “Metal Cutting” booklet to: 
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\, Nome. 
JL \ Address 
SS 


Makers of STAR hand, power Hack Saw Blades, Frames, metal 
cutting Band Saws, Clemson D-17 Precision Lawn Machine. 
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while the one at the right gives more 
complete information. Before reading 
further, study the ads and determine 
for yourself. The firm states that the 


\NEW wack saw MANUAL 


20-pages valuable shop kinks that save: work, 
money in choosing, using hand and power 
blades, frames, band saws. Many illustrations. 
4 Complete blade selection tables. Used in thou- 
sands of industrial plants. Only Se at hardware 


dealers or send 10c with coupon to cover 


UL nee mailing costs. 
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one at left out-pulled the other more 
than 15 per cent in coupons sent in. Re- 
sults in terms of persons calling at hard- 
ware stores, cannot be determined. 
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Events associated with printing and allied industries published 
here. Items should reach us by twentieth of preceding month 


Haddon Crafismen Close Plant 

Owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
sufficient skilled labor to keep up their 
high standard of quality, The Haddon 
Craftsmen have announced, through a 
letter to their customers, that they will 
cease manufacturing in their plant at 
Camden, New Jersey. Several hundred 
persons are ordinarily employed in this 
plant, which is primarily engaged in 
the printing of books. In the letter an- 
nouncing the decision to suspend man- 
ufacturing, it was stated that so many 
employes, both skilled and unskilled, 
had left the plant to join the armed 
forces, or to go to work in war indus- 
tries, that it would be inadvisable to 
continue operations with the lower 
quality, interruptions in service, and 
increased costs which must be expected 
in the near future. 

Warehouse facilities in that locality 
are scarce, too, and with essential war 
industries bidding against them for 
those facilities, Haddon felt that any 
measure adopted now would be tempo- 
rary, leaving a more positive action to 
some later date. Customers who have 
sheet and bound stock in storage at the 
Camden plant have been asked to make 
some decision regarding its disposal, 
and necessary steps are being taken to 
dispose of land, buildings, and equip- 
ment. A sales and service organization 
will be maintained at 393 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Union Employers to Hold Meeting 
The Printers National Association 
has announced that its annual meeting 
will be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, on October 16 and 17. 
This association is the national organ- 
ization of employers of union printing 
trades labor. In line with the request of 
the Government that conventions and 
similar gatherings be curtailed or elim- 
inated, the meeting this year will be 
strictly business. A poll of the members 
showed them heartily in favor of de- 
voting the entire two days to a discus- 
sion of labor relations matters and 
problems resulting from the war. 


Issues Revised Speaker's List 

A revised and enlarged list of sug- 
gested speakers and their subjects has 
recently been compiled and issued as 
a sixty-four-page booklet by Douglas C. 
McMurtrie, chairman of the Educa- 
tional Commission, International As- 
sociation of Printing House Crafts- 
men. This new edition lists many new 
speakers who have indicated a willing- 
ness to address Craftsmen clubs on 
timely subjects. A special effort was 
made to include names of outstanding 


authorities and to embrace all sections 
of the country, making it possible for 
clubs to select speakers residing in or 
near their locality, which is especially 
helpful now that travel is restricted. 
Copies of the booklet have been distrib- 
uted to officers of all Craftsmen clubs. 
A limited number of copies may be ob- 
tained by others interested in securing 
speakers by writing Douglas C. McMur- 
trie, Educational Commission, 950 Mich- 
igan Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

EpiTor’s NOTE: Quite probably the 
speakers might be available for meet- 
ings of other graphic arts groups. 


Typographers to Hold Convention 
The Advertising Typographers Asso- 
ciation of America will hold its six- 
teenth annual convention at the Hotel 
Statler in Cleveland, September 17, 18, 
and 19. The committee in charge of the 
convention consists of E. M. Diamant, 
Diamant Typographic Service, New 
York City, chairman; K. H. Volk. Kurt 
H. Volk, New York City; H. H. Blink- 
mann, Bohme & Blinkmann, Cleveland; 
M. G. Hayden, Schlick-Barner-Hay- 
den, Cleveland; and J. A. Skelly, Skelly 
Typesetting Company, Cleveland. 


Al Gibney Joins Navy 

Albert L. Gibney, assistant sales pro- 
motion manager of Strathmore Paper 
Company, has joined the navy as an 
ensign and entered Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago, for an eight weeks’ 
course of training. He is a graduate of 
Dartmouth College and Harvard Busi- 
ness School and for the last three years 
has been assistant in Strathmore’s sales 
promotion department. He was guest of 
honor at a surprise party given by his 
associates at Strathmore. 





WANTED — COPIES OF 
I. P. FROM THE 1890s 


@ A very old friend of THE INLAND 
PRINTER lacks certain back copies 
to make his file complete way back 
to Volume I. Will any one who has 
the following numbers to sell write 
the Editor, please—specifying which 
are available and the price ex- 
pected: October and December, 
1890; January through September, 
1891; August through October, 
1893; January, May, July, and Au- 
gust, 1894, and December, 1907, 
through February, 1908. 











Printing Educators Meet 

At the first annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the National As- 
sociation for Printing Education, held 
on Monday, August 10, in Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, announcement was made 
of the completion of incorporation of 
the organization under Texas statutes. 
The meeting was held in conjunction 
with the annual convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen. 

Committee appointments made by 
President Fred W. Miller for the com- 
ing school year, and confirmed by the 
board, were: Ward W. Swain, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, professional prob- 
lems; Harold G. Crankshaw, Washing- 
ton, codperation; William R. Baker, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin, nominating; R. 
Randolph Karch, Cincinnati, research; 
Harold E. Sanger, Chicago, finance; 
Leroy Brewington, Pittsburg, Kansas, 
membership; Ralph T. Bishop, Greeley, 
Colorado, employment service; and Wil- 
liam E. Warner, Ohio State University, 
educational standards. In addition to 
the above, members of the board of 
directors are: George T. Hart, Roches- 
ter, New York; Clifford W. Hague, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts; Everett V. 
Harris, Atlanta, Georgia; John C. Tran- 
barger, Terre Haute, Indiana; Kenneth 
L. Elliot, Little Rock, Arkansas; Edwin 
B. Harding, Brookings, South Dakota; 
and Allison J. McNay, Los Angeles. Act- 
ing board chairman, Floyd C. Larson, 
Fort Worth, Texas, was renamed by the 
board to serve as executive secretary 
and director of the association publica- 
tions for 1943. 

Financial reports for the past year 
were accepted, and increased allotments 
of funds for the work of the Student 
Honor Division were made. Acting upon 
a poll of the members, the board en- 
dorsed an increase in annual dues to 
$1.50 a member, providing also for a 
sponsor membership with dues at ten 
dollars. 

The final draft of the constitution 
and by-laws was adopted and will be 
voted upon by the entire membership 
by mail ballot in September. Upon rati- 
fication of the constitution, several new 
activities are to begin, such as an em- 
ployment service, a bureau for the solu- 
tion of professional problems, and a 
nation-wide promotional program of 
printing education and apprentice 
training. 

Because most members of the board 
are members of the Craftsmen associa- 
tion, it was decided to hold the 1943 
meeting of the board at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, at the time of the Craftsmen’s 
convention next August. 










































































N. Y. E. P. A. Plans Exhibition 


An exhibition to show how printing 
produced in New York City is helping 
to further the war efforts, and at the 
same time is serving as one of the in- 
dispensable tools of business, is being 
planned. by the New York Employing 
Printers Association. This exhibition, 
which will be the eighth annual show 

be held by the association, will be 
pen October 26, 27, and 28 in the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City. 


How to Spread the News 

In this instance the reference to 
spreading the news refers specifically 
to the news of business, the announce- 
ments and various other pieces of 
printed matter which go to build busi- 
ness, or to keeping business institutions 
before the prospective buyers in their 
particular markets. The title as given 
above appears on a new brochure is- 
sued by the Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany, West Springfield, Massachusetts, 
folder No. 8 in the “New Business 
Series.” It contains helpful suggestions 
for announcements and other types of 
presentation pieces, or publicity mate- 
rial, all of which can be readily adapted 
by the alert printer who is seeking ideas 
to offer his customers. Actual printed 
pieces in miniature suggest that many 
pieces in miniature size can be planned 
where economy is an essential feature, 
and they also offer novelty. Copies have 
been distributed through Strathmore 
agents, there being no copies available 
on request. 


Sylvania Changes Name 


Hygrade Sylvania Corporation, man- 
ufacturer of incandescent lamps, radio 
tubes, and fluorescent lighting equip- 
ment, has announced a change in its 
name, effective last month. The firm, 
which was formed by a merger of three 
manufacturers in 1931, will now be 
known as Sylvania Electric Products. 
The company is filling large orders for 
the military services, including many 
developments in electronics. 


Print Exhibits Being Arranged 


The Division of Graphic Arts of the 
United States National Museum main- 
tains seven traveling exhibits illustrat- 
ing the various processes of the graphic 
arts for the use of schools, colleges, 
public libraries, museums, and other or- 
ganizations that are interested in “How 
Prints are Made.” Each exhibit contains 
the same information, illustrating and 
describing the following processes of 
printing: Wood cut, Japanese print, 
wood engraving, line engraving, photo- 
lithography, silk-stencil printing, mez- 
zotint, etching, aquatint, lithography, 
aquatone, halftone, collotype, photo- 
gravure, rotagravure, bank-note engrav- 
ing, and water-color printing. 

These exhibits are loaned free on the 
following conditions: The exhibition 
must not extend over three weeks. Ex- 
press charges must be guaranteed by 
the exhibitor from Washington and re- 
turn, or to the next exhibitor. Forward- 
ing must be attended to promptly, at 
least three days before the end of the 





month. These exhibits are to be dis- 
played for the benefit of the public, and 
are not to be used for private gain. 
The schedule for the coming season is 
now being arranged, and further infor- 
mation will be furnished if you make 
application to the United States Na- 
tional Museum, Division of Graphic 
Arts, Washington, D. C. 


Industry Has Low Accident Rate 
Based on the reports received from 
fifty-six companies, the accident rate in 
the printing and publishing industry 
was low in 1941, in comparison with 
other industries. This information is 
contained in a report issued by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. In 1941, there 
were 9.87 reportable injuries for each 
million hours worked. While this rate 
was an increase of 15 per cent from 
1940, it ranked printing tenth on the 
list of all industries. Rate of days work 
lost was .35 for each thousand hours 
worked—a 63 per cent increase over 
1940 figures, but still ranking third 
lowest in a list of thirty-one major in- 
dustries. Credit for these low rates be- 
longs chiefly to the small plants, their 
rates being less than one-half of the 
averages for large organizations. 





New-:-print Demand Down 


Shipments of Canadian news-print 
were down to 65.8 per cent of capacity 
during July. This figure compares with 
the 68.4 per cent for June, and with the 
82.2 per cent for July, 1941. Mills in 
Canada operated at only 65.2 per cent 
of capacity for July, as compared with 
65.6 per cent in June, and 80.4 per cent 
a year ago. This was the lowest level of 
operation for any month since August 
of 1939. 

Stocks of all North American manu- 
facturers declined 4,225 tons during the 
month, and amounted to 265,696 tons at 
the end of the period. United States 
mills added 771 tons to their stocks dur- 
ing the period. 


Correction 

The motto card, “A Citizen’s Pledge 
in Wartime America,” which was illus- 
trated on page 50 of the August issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, was printed by 
Horner Print, Wichita, Kansas. The 
caption appearing below the reproduc- 
tion of this clever mailing piece origi- 
nally gave no credit. The cut was from 
a service by Wrenn Paper Company, 
blotter manufacturers, Franklin, Ohio. 


TRADE TYPESETTERS MEET IN CHICAGO 


The executive committee of the Inter- 
national Trade Composition Association 
has approved final plans for the 
Twenty-third Annual Meeting, which 
will be held in the Medinah Club, in 
Chicago, on September 24, 25, and 26. 

Registration will begin at 7:30 p.m. 
Thursday, September 24, on the ninth 
floor of the club, at which time and 
place there will be a social get-together 
for ladies and men. The Chicago Typo- 
graphers Association bar will be open. 
Beginning at 8:30, there will be an in- 
formal discussion of plant problems 
which will be introduced to the meeting 
by the chairman. 

The business session will get under 
way at ten o’clock Friday morning, with 
President Ed T. Cooper presiding. After 
a welcome address by President O. B. 
Powell of the Chicago group, and a re- 
sponse by President Cooper, there will 
be the usual reports of officers and 
standing committees, and the appoint- 
ment of convention committees. Follow- 
ing the business session, the meeting 
will be addressed by the Hon. A. E. 
Giegengack, Public Printer, on the sub- 
ject: “War Time Status of Trade Com- 
positors and Other Service Groups.” 
His address will be followed by an ad- 
dress by E. B. Dunigan, catalogue pro- 
duction manager, Sears, Roebuck & 
Company. Then will come an adjourn- 
ment for lunch, with all men regis- 
trants eating together, and the C.T.A. 
bar being open a half hour before lunch. 

At the Friday afternoon session, ad- 
dresses will be given by Walter B. 
Patterson, Mergenthaler Linotype Co.; 
Arthur Brooks, American Colortype Co.; 
and Ed Cordes, Magill-Weinsheimer Co. 
The Saturday morning session will fea- 
ture an address: “Trends in Trade 
Composition,” by Douglas C. McMur- 








ED. T. COOPER 


trie, Ludlow Typograph Co. After his 
address, there will be a report of the 
resolutions committee, election of offi- 
cers, and an open forum for new busi- 
ness, followed by an adjournment for 
lunch, with golf for those who wish to 
play Saturday afternoon. 

Throughout the entire meeting, there 
will be special programs for the ladies, 
including a tour of the Chicago lake 
front, a style show, and a tour of the 
shopping district. 
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One-Day Sessions for D.M.A.A. 

To replace the regular convention of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, which was to have been held in 
St. Louis, October 8 to 10, but which has 
been canceled, the organization’s board 
of governors has decided to hold “One- 
Day-Work-Sessions” in various cities, 
including New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Detroit, and St. Louis. 

These one-day meetings will conform 
with the request of the Government by 
eliminating much of the traveling that 
would be done by the association mem- 
bers, and will still provide an oppor- 
tunity for interested members to thresh 
out problems in the direct-mail field 
which have come up since the start of 
the war. 

The first of these meetings will be 
held on October 16 at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York City. 

This cancelation of the convention 
will have no effect on the “Direct Mail 
Leaders” contest of 1942, which will be 
held as originally planned. Winners will 
be announced at the New York meeting, 
where the winning campaigns will be 
on display. 


Bankers to Print “Convention” 
The American Bankers Association is 
showing the way to other groups by in- 
troducing a new wrinkle in conventions. 
Because its regular fall convention has 
been canceled to release transportation 
for war purposes, the association will 
have a “Convention in Print,” with 
much of the material that would have 
been introduced at the regular conven- 
tion made available in published form. 
Appearing in the September issue of 
Banking, the “Convention in Print” will 
feature a message from President 
Roosevelt to the bankers of the nation 
discussing banker participation in the 
war effort. There will also be a message 
from Henry Morgenthau, Jr., and a 
number of articles on banking and war 
time economics by other Government 
Officials, economists, and bankers. 


Rochester School Has New Plan 

A plan of printing instruction which 
will provide the industry with trained 
men for the post-war rush, has been 
inaugurated by the Department of Pub- 
lishing and Printing of the Rochester 
(New York) Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute. Under this plan, students will 
be employed in Rochester war indus- 
tries and continue their training in 
printing on a schedule that does not 
interfere with their work. This will al- 
low them to help win the war and at 
the same time train for a future in 
printing that promises to offer un- 
precedented opportunities with the re- 
turn of peace. 


Thomas A. Claydon Dies 

Thomas A. Claydon, head of the 
Thomas Claydon Printing Company, 
died in New York City on July 28. Mr. 
Claydon’s firm has been a member of 
the New York Employing Printers As- 
sociation continuously since 1920, and 
therefore ranks as one of the oldest 
members of that association. 


Salvage Group Formed 

Headed by some of the biggest names 
in the rubber and steel industries, an 
American Industries Salvage Commit- 
tee has been formed. The aim of this 
committee is to route into war indus- 
try channels the thousands of tons of 
critical materials which are now lying 
around in plants all over the country. 
There is a great danger that much of 
this material is going to waste because 
sufficient effort is not being made by 
individual companies to salvage every 
bit of scrap that can be found. It may 
seem to you that the small amount of 
scrap available in your plant is worth 
nothing to the war effort, but that is 
the wrong attitude. The present “Keys 
for Victory” drive being conducted in 
many cities is an example of what can 
be done by attention to small details. 
Each key weighs very little, yet thou- 
sands of pounds of them have been 
collected. You may be surprised at the 
large amount of scrap metals that will 
be found lying around your plant. 


Greeting Card Ceiling Prices 

The Office of Price Administration 
has announced that a special price reg- 
ulation will be issued to govern the 
maximum prices for greeting cards. 
Pending the issuance of the regulation, 
manufacturers and wholesalers may set 
tentative prices for their product. In 
all purchases, where such tentative 
prices are set, however, the purchasers 
must be clearly notified that the prices 
are tentative and as such may be re- 
duced if found to be in excess of those 
established by the regulation when it is 
issued. 


Salvage of Chemicals Asked 

The conservation division of the War 
Production Board has asked for closer 
coéperation of both war and non-war 
industries in salvaging chemical sol- 
vents and oils which are needed for war 
production. 

Over a billion pounds of benzol, al- 
cohol, naphtha, gasoline, and other 
compounds are being wasted every year 
through the carelessness of industry. 
Much of this could be reclaimed and 
used again, making available essential 
chemicals for war production, as well 
as reducing raw material costs in those 
plants which use the solvents. The sol- 
vents can be salvaged and used again 
for a fraction of their original cost. The 
W.P.B. has issued a list of firms which 
are engaged in reclamation of solvents 
and oils. This list is available at any 
W.P.B. branch office. 


Obsolete Plates Must be Scrapped 

Printers and publishers are warned 
that if they wish to obtain any new 
plates or metal after October 1, they 
must scrap all obsolete printing plates 
by the end of September. This must be 
done in order to comply with the W.P.B. 
order to conserve critical metals. 

What constitutes an obsolete plate? 
According to Order M-99, which was 
recently issued by the War Production 
Board, various types of plates must be 
killed as follows: Newspaper plates not 
used for one year; magazine and period- 
ical plates not used for one year; book 
printing plates not used for four years; 
container printing plates not used for 
one year. All other categories of plates 
must be killed if they have not been 
used for two and one-half years. Plates 
having an assured future use are ex- 
cluded. Plates are deemed obsolete if, 
on the first day of any calendar quarter 
they have been in existence for the 
specified periods and have not been used 
during that time. 

Not only are printers and publishers 
affected by the order, but also their cus- 
tomers. Owners of obsolete plates may 
not acquire new metal for their own 
or anyone else’s account, which means 
that advertisers, advertising agencies, 
federal, state and local governmental 
bureaus, photoengravers, electrotypers 
and other graphic arts services also 
must dispose of their obsolete plates. 
Stereotypes and standing type are not 
included in the order. 

Copper engravings may be sold to 
authorized electrotypers. Zinc and other 
metal plates may be sold through cus- 
tomary scrap channels, or to authorized 
smelters and refiners. Electrotypes may 
be sold to: Essex Metal Alloy Company, 
Newark, New Jersey; National Lead 
Company, New York City; or Metro 
Smelting Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, who are authorized buyers. 

The Metals Reserve Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, at the request of the War 
Production Board has set up a plan for 
the handling of electrotypes. The three 
companies listed above will buy elec- 
trotypes at one and one-quarter cents 
under the current New York common 
grade lead price, f. o. b. the buyers’ 
plants. They will remove the copper 
sheeting and sell the tin-antimony lead 
alloy to Metals Reserve through Na- 
tional Lead, its agent. National Lead 
will then remove the tin content and 
forward it to Metal and Thermit Cor- 
poration which will produce electrolytic 
tin for the Metals Reserve Company. 
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The residual antimonial lead is used in 
the production of small arms ammuni- 
tion. Any other company which is will- 
ing to purchase electrotypes on the 
above basis and to handle lead alloy 
in carload lots for sale to Metals Re- 
serve also may participate. 


Bookbinding Wire Released . 

It was pointed out last month by 
George A. Renard, chief of the Print- 
ing and Publishing Branch, War Pro- 
duction Board, that users of mechanical 
bookbinding wire are free to liquidate 
inventories of already processed and 
formed wire. The steel conservation 
order, M-126, prohibits fabrication or 
assembly of mechanical bookbinding 
wire, but does not interfere with the use 
of wire which has already been proc- 
essed and formed. In the case of wire 
on coils, reels, or spools which has not 
been fabricated, inventories are frozen. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding, 
the Branch says you may use wire 
which has been prefabricated into forms 
commonly identified in the industry as: 
Aligno, Aligned Spiral, Coil, Cercla, 
Flex-o-Coil, Gee-Gee Wire Coil (twin 
loop and double loop) , Kamket, Limited, 
Multo-O, No. 7 Patented Binding, Over- 
wire, Parallex, Streamliner, Spiralastic, 
Swing-o-ring, Tubak and Tubak Rings, 
Tally-Ho, and Wire-O. 


O.P.A. Warns News-print Buyers 

Newspaper and magazine publishers 
have been warned by Price Admin- 
istrator Leon Henderson that attempts 
are being made by some news-print 
producers to collect higher than ceiling 
prices through use of an illegal zone 
delivery scheme. In the regulation which 
established maximum prices, port prices 
for shipments to certain ports are fixed 
on a basis somewhat lower than those 
established for shipments to surround- 
ing zones. 

Under the illegal delivery scheme, 
publishers who have been paying port 
prices are induced to accept deliveries 
in nearby zones, and are charged the 
higher prices established by the regula- 
tion for those zones. In addition, the 
publisher must arrange and pay for 
transportation to his plant. This prac- 
tice constitutes a violation of the reg- 
ulation by the news-print producers as 
well as the purchasers who agree to buy 
under such conditions of sale. Pub- 
lishers were requested to inform O.P.A. 
of any cases where producers or sellers 
are attempting to resort to this prac- 
tice. At the same time it was pointed 
out that producers may seek adjustment 
of port prices if they petition O.P.A. for 
relief in the manner set forth in the 
regulation and are prepared to prove 
that increases in production costs—as 
the result of wartime conditions such as 
the substitution of rail for water ship- 
ments—cause genuine hardship. 

If you are in doubt regarding just 
which price zone your plant is located 
in, you may secure a copy of a list: 
“News-print Zones by Counties,” by ad- 
dressing a request to the Duplicating 
and Distribution Section, Room 1302, 
Temporary Building “D,” Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 





Save on Pulp Transportation 


The Pulp and Paper Branch of 


War Production Board has announced 
that through the codperation of the 
pulp and paper industry, a transporta- 
tion saving of 100,000 car-miles was 
made during August, through elimina- 
tion of cross-hauling of wood pulp. 
This saving resulted directly from the 
interchange of eastern and western 
book and bond grade bleached sulphite 
pulp. In the allocation of pulp for Au- 


gust, it was found possible to divert 
the shipments to prevent the cross-hauling 
of approximately 2,500 tons of this grade 
of pulp in each direction across the 
country. 

Previously, a considerable quantity of 
wood pulp produced in the Pacific Coast 
area has been moved by rail across the 
country as far as New England. Pulp 
produced on the eastern seaboard has 
been shipped to consumers in the mid- 
west. While these pulps do not have 
identical characteristics, they are inter- 
changeable for many purposes. In its 











WAR’S EFFECT ON 
NEWSPAPER TOLD 


@ According to a survey conducted 
recenily by the North Carolina 
Press Association and reported in 
The Publisher’s Auxiliary, news- 
papers large and small are noticing 
serious economic effects of the war. 

The most serious effect reported 
was the reduction in national or 
“foreign” advertising. Daily papers 
averaged a thirty-three per cent 
loss in this type of advertising, 
while weeklies reported an aver- 
age loss of forty per cent. 

Local advertising is holding up 
better than national advertising. 
Nine dailies reported an average 
loss of nine per cent, while four 
gained an average five per cent. 
Among weeklies, eight lost an 
average of fifteen per cent, while 
fifteen made an average gain of 
sixteen per cent. 

A net gain of almost ten per cent 
in circulation was reported by 
dailies, and weeklies gained an 
average cf eleven per cent. Six 
dailies and eight weeklies have in- 
creased both advertising and sub- 
scription rates to help cover higher 
costs, and three dailies increased 
only the subscription rates. 

Costs have increased, as shown 
by the report of nine dailies whose 
costs are seven per cent higher. 
On the other hand, costs decreased 
ten per cent for two papers, and 
two remained at old levels. Twenty- 
one weeklies showed a fifteen per 
cent increase in costs, while four 
decreased ten per cent and eight 
remained stationary. 

The armed forces and war indus- 
tries have drawn 176 men from 
newspaper shops and offices, and 
131 of those have been replaced. 
Few papers encountered difficulty 
in replacing these men, although 
weekly papers had more trouble 
than dailies. 

The answer, in the opinion of 
publishers, is to work harder and 
more intelligently, and to cut ex- 
penses wherever possible. 


efforts to eliminate cross-hauling and 
thus conserve transportation facilities, 
the Branch acted on recommendations 
made by the Transportation Committee 
of W.P.B. The pulp and paper industry, 
in addition to seeking ways to inter- 
change eastern and western pulp, is 
contributing to the program by loading 
all freight cars to capacity. 


Typewriters Needed for War Use 

The great need for typewriters for 
use of the various branches of the 
armed forces, Army and Navy, and 
others, is pointed out by the W.P.B. and 
an appeal is made to business houses to 
make a careful study of the typewriters 
they have and release whatever they 
can for war uses. 

“Power to requisition these ma- 
chines,” the board continues, “is in- 
vested in the W.P.B., and the Treasury 
Department, Procurement Division, by 
law. But to avoid this drastic measure, 
if possible, the W.P.B. Office Machinery 
and Equipment Procurement Commit- 
tee is seeking to obtain these typewrit- 
ers by purchase on a voluntary basis.” 
Standard typewriters, not portables, 
made on and after January 1, 1935, are 
wanted. Typewriter dealers and manu- 
facturers’ representatives, also other in- 
dependent dealers, who will be desig- 
nated as Official U. S. Typewriter Pur- 
chase Depots, will act as buying agents 
for the Procurement Division of the 
U.S. Treasury. 


W.P.B. Announces New Section 
Establishment of a new section of the 
Printing and Publishing Branch of the 
War Production Board to handle all 
printing and publishing machinery has 
been announced by George A Renard, 
branch chief. Printing and publishing | 
machinery formerly was under the | 
jurisdiction of the Special Industrial | 
Machinery Branch, which has been dis- | 
solved. Heading the new section in the ) 
Printing and Publishing Branch will be 
Herbert W. Blomquist, former assistant 
chief of the Pulp, Paper, Printing, and 
Publishing Machinery Section. 
Mr. Blomquist, prior to his associa- | 
tion with W.P.B., was with American 
Type Founders, in the lithographic 
press division. He will be assisted by D. 
B. Fell and George R. Keller, former 
associates in the original machinery 
branch. This new section will direct the 
processing of Production Requirements 
Plan PD-25A’s for the printing and 
publishing machinery manufacturers, 
and the PD-1A applications for the re- 
lease of machinery and equipment un- 
der Order L-83 for all civilian uses. 
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“Maybe there’s an idea 
here that will help me! 





L BUSINESSMEN are losing skilled workers in plants and in 

offices. Where are they going to get help to replace these 
men? The above Hammermill advertisement appearing this 
month in The Saturday Evening Post—and others in Time and 
Business Week—points the way to the use of printing and paper 
to replace man power, to help green hands be more efficient. 





3. 60 GIRLS BACK YOU UP when you recommend Hammermill 

” Bond for printed forms. Their keen, trained eyes inspect 
every lot of paper before it leaves the mill. Sheet by sheet, 
they check it, discarding those not up to standard. And 15 
supervisors double-check. That’s why Hammermill Bond has 
to be good. That’s why you can recommend it with confidence. 
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2. SEE YOUR PRINTER! Yow are the man who can show how to 

eliminate confusion, speed up work with an up-to-date 
system of printed forms that get jobs done right—and fast. 
And Hammermill advertising tells them just that. It brings you 
into the picture as the man your customers can depend on for 
expert help and advice in planning printing and buying paper. 





FREE BOOKLETS for your customers. Every time you go 
after a printing job take along these free booklets offered 
in Hammermill’s national advertising. Go over the booklets 
with your prospect. Show him how they can help organize his 
office efficiently. These booklets help your customer speed up 
his work. They help you sell more printing. Send for copies. 





Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


Please send me, free, one each of the booklets, 
“21 Ways to Keep a Clear Desk” and “How to 
Design a Business Form.” {I'll ask for more after 
I look them over.} 
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Have you noticed the WARTIME SCRAP 
effective way our govern- 

ment is using color in its ALLOWANCE PLAN 
varied printed appeals to & ‘ soe 
the public? All around you yy % o LD 
are colorful messages urg- 7 pe 
ing you to buy bonds, to 

conserve and salvage, to 

avoid rumor mongering 

and to support many 

worthy projects for your FOR FULL DETAILS, WRITE 

country’s sake. Color print- MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
ing, as in normal times, has ne 
proven successful in tell- 

ing and selling today. 

Mr. Printer, take a tip from , BLUE BOY 
Uncle Sam and sell color | fae wit a 
to your clients. It pays... MODEL § 
for both of you. MORRILL 
is ready to supply you with 
‘eyetractive’ color printing 
inks, ranging from a pound 
for your job press to a 
tankful for your news- 
paper press. 





6 WHEEL BLUE BOY 











Banc-up 


Joss Ano . 
Automatic es 
ttt LSPMAEN GLUED LIKE A UN!” 


Division - General Printing Ink Corporation 


TH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
gellae AT ALL BRANCHES AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Detroit - St. Louis - Fort 
Worth - Minneapolis - San Francisco: Los Angeles - Seattle AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN. N. Y 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET. CHICAGO. ILL 
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A befitting tribute to the men and women of the Hoe organization who are 
ably shouldering their part in this grim business of war. They will go on 
and on producing war material of world-famous Hoe quality until the 
last enemy plane is blasted from the sky, knowing that victory can only 
be earned through the dint of hard and tireless effort, reassuring our 
courageous armed forces that they are backed by the fortitude of unified 
American production might. The entire Hoe personnel who have exem- 
plified this productive effort, possess the determined persevering unbeat- 
able American spirit which can be satisfied only by achieving today, 
what yesterday seemed impossible and doing it months ahead of schedule. 


R. HOE & CO. INC. 910 E. 138 ST. NEW YORK 


BOSTON - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - BIRMINGHAM 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROTARY PRINTING EQUIPMENT 





THE ENVELOPE ENCLOSES THE FAMILY 








There’s a star in the window. ..and stars in her eyes, 
for another letter has come from ‘‘out there’ to be 
read and remembered. Mother and Father and Sister 
and Brother will pore over it, and the answers will 
reach out to carry a bit of home into camp and ship 
and battle. For America lives by letter these days. 
Envelopes are enclosing the family— millions of families— 
in a new and finer understanding! .. . Yes, a substantial 
share is carried by U.S.E. Envelopes—still guaranteed 
and worthy of your continued confidence. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY e e 
Spring field, Massachusetts C. 1] V C Op CS 


12 Manufacturing Divisions 5 Sales-Service Offices 


ENVELOPES — ESSENTIAL COURIERS IN WAR AND PEACE 
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E wt oO U G H F oO R A L L =» « « for our many customers 


. . «for commercial uses. . . for Wartime needs. 


It’s patriotic and essential to use paper because paper 








keeps industry alive—industry that supports and pays 
for the War. Masterline rag-content Bonds, Ledgers, 
and Onion Skins are readily available now as ever to 
serve you in the shop, and for your customers’ business 
uses. As usual ask for a Masteriine paper—always a 
dependable paper. Get in touch with your nearest 


distributor or ask us for information. 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


* APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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NOT ALUNE 


SKILLED CRAFTSMANSHIP, °, T00, IS NEEDED 


Some parts of the engraving job a machine can do. But \ 
routing ... etching...finishing! These call for talentand 
patience and art—the hand of a skilled craftsman. \ 


\ 


Here at SUPERIOR, our men have the finest of machines to 
do the mechanical part of the job. They devote their every 
skill, their every ability to those specialized, creative tasks that 
alone can produce truly superior engravings. 


And that’s not all! For efficient, careful production you can trust 
every feature of SUPERIOR’S 5-Phase Production Plan... Artwork 
..Photography...Photo-Retouching...Engraving... Composition 
—all coordinated, all done under one roof. Day and night shop. 
Let’s talk over the details of your next job. Phone us or write. 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING CO. 


215 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. ° Superior 7070 
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He are looking beyond the 
HORIZON « += * @ 


Today’s important job is to win the war—and that is a job that 
will require the utmost in effort, unselfishness and quiet courage. 


Like any other truly American organization, our company is con- 
tributing, to the war effort, the results of the developments we have 
been able to make with the help of the graphic arts industry. Some 
day that story can be told and will give you pride in your industry. 





We all know that there will be a victorious end to the war. Because 
we do not know when, our company is carrying along our graphic 
arts research and development work with the vigilance and care 
which we feel is due our loyal customers. 


This requires wide-awake surveillance of new materials and manu- 
facturing methods, burning of much midnight oil, and the closest 
cooperation throughout our organization. By our success in watch- 
ing over the interests of the graphic arts industry we help to prove 
the flexibility and efficiency of modern industry in a free country 
to meet whatever unusual demands may be required. 


We are prepared right now, through our foresight in developing 
alternate materials, to keep your equipment operating with little 
or no sacrifice in quality and production. Your orders and requests 
will receive the same full consideration as in the past. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Branch offices located in principal cities LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
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EAGLE-A 


paress MORE 


than a trade-mark 


The Eagle-A is more than a means of identifying our products. 
It stands for constant research in paper making, it means the 
best skill in paper manufacture, and it is a symbol of integrity 
of an organization that has served American business since the 
turn of the century. 


Today, more than ever, Eagle-A papers are doing a big job. They 
are speeding war production by providing dependable, work- 
able papers for every office and factory form; permanent papers 
for invaluable records of accounting; stationery and advertising 
papers to carry the messages of confidence in the future and pre- 
dictions of the better things American business will be able to 
offer when peace returns. 


Whatever the business or technical paper requirements, Eagle-A 
papers offer you a wide selection with always the assurance that 
the Eagle-A trademark represents value that stands out and 
quality that stands up. 


Keep your files of Eagle-A samples up-to-date . . . write us for 
replacements of test sheets or sample books. Or your Eagle-A 
paper merchant will gladly serve you. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Every four tons of ferrous metal 
you scrap, helps make approxi- 


CHICAGO ROLLERS mately eight tons of armament... 


Use the... 


have everything 
that is desirable 
in high grade 


inking rollers. 


FOR FULL DETAILS, WRITE 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Up-to-date SILK SCREEN Methods 
? results with the many Ling A ss 
om. tauipment and materials give 
2nd Edition o soalaiill 


Biegeleisen and Bu 
SILK SCREEN PRINTING PROCESS 


just OUT 
te, detailed, up-to- 


le 
‘ ions, $2-75—A comP © to perform 
206 pages. 90 3 screen a. eget Pon ag 
the-minute ae types of work, from ee on unusual mate- 
ever an glass etching, and pr! 
textile ’ 


rials. 
Order from THE INLAND PRINTER, 








309 W. Jackson, Chicago 


CHICAGO a | 
ROLLER CO, Jones tice rant 


An employer located in a Chi- 
PRINTERS BLDG. cago suburb writes: 


732 Sherman Street “With Chicago so near, one 


would think it easy to get the 
kind of operators we want, but 
CHICAGO, ILL. we have found our best assurance 
is to choose men who learned by 


“The Longer You Use ‘em 5 FOR the Harding system. The last 
p i a $9. THE three operators studied your 
The Better You'll Like ‘em 





FULL COURSE’ course.”’ 








THE INLAND PRINTER BOOK DEPT. eel 
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Hi a 
Pinteds Chiristnas 


xb This coming Christmas is going to be a “Printer’s Christmas.” During 
the present emergency many manufacturers have nothing to sell and have not had 
recent contact with their customers. What better means of contact for these concerns 
than the Christmas Greeting? For this reason printers should avail themselves of the 
opportunity of developing holiday sales earlier this year than usual. Many firms, both 


large and small, will be using a Christmas Greeting to a greater extent than formerly. 


GET STARTED EARLY. Our Christmas Greeting Book of 
1942 is planned to help you obtain this business. It 
consists of suitable dignified paper and easy-to- 
run electros for business and personal greeting 
cards. Gift Stationery, always an appropriate 


remembrance, is added to this year's book. 
You may have a copy of the 

Swigart Christmas Book for 1942 by requesting it 
on your business letterhead. 


VISIT THE GALLERY OF PRINTED IDEAS 


Suigarl Ba per “Company 723 SOUTH WELLS STREET » CHICAGO 
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I doesn’t go into the smoke of battle, but 
wherever you see this flag you know that it spells 
Victory for our boys on the fighting fronts. To 
everyone, it means that the firm which flies it has 
attained 90 percent or more employee participa- 
tion in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan . . . that their 
employees are turning a part of their earnings 
into tanks and planes and guns regularly, every 
pay day, through the systematic purchase of 
U. S. War Bonds. 

You don’t need to be engaged in war production 
activity to fly this flag. Any patriotic firm can 
qualify and make a vital contribution to Victory 
by making the Pay-Roll Savings Plan available 
to its employees, and by securing 90 percent or 
more employee participation. ‘Then notify your 
State Defense Savings Staff Administrator that 


Next to the Stars and Stripes... 


AS PROUD A FLAG AS INDUSTRY CAN FLY 


Signifying 90 Percent or More Employee Participation in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan 


you have reached the goal. He will tell you 


how you may obtain your flag. 

If your firm has already installed the Pay-Roll 
Savings Plan, now is the time to increase your 
efforts: (1) To secure wider participation and 
reach the 90-percent goal; (2) to encourage 
employees to increase their allotments until 10 
percent or more of your gross pay roll is sub- 
scribed for Bonds. “Token” allotments will 
not win this war any more than “token” resist- 
ance will keep our enemies from our shores, 
our homes. If your firm has yet to install the 
Plan, remember, TIME IS SHORT. 


Write or wire for full facts and literature on instal- 
ling your Pay-Roll Savings Plan now. Address 
Treasury Department, Section D, 709 12th St., 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


Make Every Pay Day “Bond Day" 








LABOR SHORTAGE AND PROFIT SHORTAGE 


Until the war is over, the composing room, like every other workshop, will suffer more and more 


from lack of sufficient and well qualified labor. It is going to be more and more important to 


safeguard the productive capacity of each compositor. Time that is wasted is gone forever. 


With compositors who may be unfamiliar with your shop, everything must be in its 


place, which means it must have a place. Adequate storage facilities for materials, 


galley cabinets for work in progress and standing forms, imposing tables with lock-up 
materials where they can be found, all these things take on added importance when 


you bring in new men. Help them produce by giving them the things to work with. 


Hamilton equipment may help you do it. Ask your dealer today. 


@ 
Hamilton MANUFACTURING COMPANY, TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 














In KS FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS | |P=—=—=—=aNIGDAHL BINDERY 
In Litho-Offset and Printing SEESY f8 Edition Book Binders 


FOR METAL DECORATING © Get Varnishos, Dryers, too, from RE SRE “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


GAETJENS, BERGER & WIRTH, INC. RS eA 1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 


35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y.—538 S. CLARK ST., CHICAGO Serama)| CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 




















MEGILL’S SpringTonzue MIEGELE’S GAUGE PINS " MEGILL’S Double Grip 


Patent GAUGE PINS FOR JOB Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Grip- 


QUICK ON ... The universally pop- 


ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with e ° o 
extra Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office The Pioneer in 1870 Brooklyn, New York extra Tongues. 


AUGES 


Patent 


PRESSES per Fingers, etc. The original—and the best. 
Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY VISE oa ‘ 1% diana, .. used 


763 Atlantic Avenue for any stock. $1.75 set of 3, with 








Thi yaw! 
U0 a 
The Munising Pak * a 
sturdy one-piece container 
* space for your label 
which is there at re-order 
time * it saves time 
* eliminates waste... 
Convenient * Compact * 
Clean * easy-to-open 
* and easy-to-close 
Your customers will like it 


The Munising Paper Co. 
135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


—----~=-7------=77 
| 


wake 
| THIS IS THE Sox | THIS IS THE Fak 


Watermarked | Contains 500 plus sheets~..fits the 1 Contains 10 boxes, a total of 5000 | 
Caslon Bond desk drawer and stockroom shelves | plus sheets.* The Pak makes a dust- 
.--has utility value when empty... proof delivery or storage unit... 


| * extras for make-ready 
* extras for 


make-ready 


Accurate 
Mill Cut 
8% xl 


The AAA buy for letterheads and forms Reversible label (in slot) carries your name 


Big aoa WNIT* Se aoa UNIT* Coolere Bonecd PACKAGED F2icdineg 
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CHALLENGE 


' MEETS CHALLENGE 


Acclaimed 
by All! 


e Zephyr Halftone Black 
¢ Zephyr Super Black 
e Zephyr Utility Black 








Available for any job... 

Sets with lightning rapidity .. . 
Backs up clean in 30 minutes... 
Dry as a bone in one hour... 








Try them and you'll buy them. 


SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 


Beneath this stack, expertence, research 
and service are at your command. 














ee and Valentine Co. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 
Alba Bosto hil 
Baltimore Charlotte 
Birmingham Chicago 








Your "Offset" Problems Are Answered in 


PHOTO OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


by Donald Nicholson 


¥% Everything we have and hold dear has 
been challenged! Our foes believe they 
can crush us before we can produce enough 
planes, tanks, guns, and ships to stop them. 





American industry has accepted this chal- 
lenge; and as one cog in a mighty machine, 
The Challenge Machinery Company is 
going full tilt to supply precision equip- 
ment needed by builders of aircraft, ord- 
nance, and other war materiel. 

That must come first! But it cannot black- 
out a half-century of business relations in 
the graphic arts field. 

For the duration, Challenge will do every- 
thing possible to maintain its service to 
customers and dealers—to furnish neces- 
sary replacement parts — and to deliver 
essential equipment to American 








printers, publishers, typesetters, 
and binders. All emergencies 
will be met as quickly and com- 
pletely as conditions will permit. 
Meanwhile, engineering develop- 
ment will continue to devise im- 








proved products for the future. 


THE oem MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Factory: Eastern Sales Office: 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 





Ideal for apprentices, students, and teachers of lithography. 
Covers all essentials of the process in easily understood lan- 
guage, but omitting none of the necessary technical informa- 
tion. Contains sections on Preparation of Copy (paste-up, 
color break; tints; photo-composing; Kodachrome, etc.): 
Camera Work: Layout: (opaquing, stripping-in, color-proc- 
ess, etc.): Plate Making, and Press Work. Complete step-by- 
step explanations of photo-lithography from start to finish, with 
helpful hints on how to get the most effective results ... from 
"copy" to the delivered job. 


Order from THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago 





le 


50 Church Street, NEW YORK 











jo) 
THE MECHANISM OF 
THE LINOTYPE 


By JOHN S. THOMPSON 


Revised twelfth edition. A complete and practical treatise 
on the care and operation of the linotype for the novice as 
well as the experienced operator. 

Completely revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, 
former Editor Machine Composition Department The Inland 
Printer and instructor in the Chicago school of The Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. 

This book contains 230 pages and about 170 illustrations of 
the various parts and latest models. 

Bound in flexible binding; handy pocket size, 434x7. Price 
$2.50, postpaid in U.S.A. Send for your copy today. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
Book Dept. 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


Volume 109 ¢ September, 1942 « Number 6 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY TRADEPRESS PUBLISHING CORPORATION ‘ i ; OT Sealab 
Horace T. Hunter, President : t { \ 
John R. Thompson, Vice-President and Treasurer 2 , 
J. L. Frazier, Secretary 
309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 

















THE INLAND PRINTER furnishes the most reliable and significant 
information on matters concerning the printing and allied indus- 
tries. Contributions are solicited but should be concisely stated 
and presented in typewritten manuscript. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

For United States and countries within postal union, in- 
cluding Spain, one year, $4.00; two years, $7.00; three years, 
$10.00. Single copy, $0.40; none free, Foreign, not included 
in postal union, add $1.00 a year. Make checks or money or- 
ders (for foreign) payable to Tradepress Publishing Corpo- 
ration. (Foreign postage stamps not acceptable.) 

For Canada and Newfoundland, one year, $4.50; two years, 
$8.00; three years, $11.50. Single copy, $0.45. These subscrip- 7 . 
tions and remittances may be sent in Canadian funds to Th K d t d t 
The Inland Printer, Terminal A, P. O. Box 100, Toronto, Ont. e i e S e uca ion 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued . a 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the in conservation and 


following issue. Avoid possible delay by remitting promptly. 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS NUMBE RING FOR PRO FIT 


Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

S. Christensen, Box 536, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Quadrant House, i 
55 Pall Mall, S. W. i, London, England. Spare the oil and save the machine.” 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

~_, brea on & a ae. Cape Town, Durban and uN cilities aie 

ohannesburg, So rica, e A . : 

Benjamin N, Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Warwick Building, - ont ittle oil in the right places = heaps 
Hamilton Street, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. better than a larger amount improperly applied.” 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230. Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 





x “Pop, you mean sparing oil spoils machines.” 


* “O. K., so what?” 


“Here's how to keep your WETTER numbering ma- 
chines well lubricated. Look at the diagram on the board.” 


* “Is that all?” 


Gather In Extra “Profits 


ON SNAP-OUTS, “No. Use a light, non-gumming oil —typewriter or adding 


ZIG-ZAG er Ph FORMS machine oil is fine. And don’t use press-lubricating oil.” 


These highly specialized forms of printing and col- 
ie -- be handled profitably only on dependable, ro u“ . 
trouble-free equipment. Py 
New Era Multi-Process Presses and Collaters are t 4 O. K. Pop, we Il save the machines and buy War 
pean by long — successful experience in bo me S e B d e h h u“ 
specialty printing field. You can manufacture a wide . i 
d » of products including tickets, labels, , ne nee with the SovInge. 
, multiple carbon forms, payroll records, 

covers, small cartons and office forms at 
amazingly low cost and at tremendous speeds—or . A “ “ 
you can handle many kinds of commercial printing :) And then some! 
on a mass production basis. New Eras are not con- : , 
fined to one type of work. They will print any size 
form in multiples of %«” so that they are not lim- 
ited to the diameter of the cylinder as on rotary 
presses, 
New Eras can print on one or both sides of the web, 
number, perforate across and along the web, punch, 
slit and deliver the finished product either rewound 
or zig-zag folded. Can also cut off. 
New Era Collating Machines will handle up to 13 
webs (6 carbon rolls and 7 printed rolls) producing 
either snap-outs or zig-zag continuous forms. On the 
latter, perforating or punching is done through car- 
bon and paper sheets. 
While repair parts and machine service are avail- 
able to present New Era users, priorities alone gov- 
ern the building of presses, No interruption, how- 
ever, is being made in New Era’s engineering re- ¢ . < 
ae Welt per Whee! Wetter Rot 

le e etter Rotary 


NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY One of many models One of many models 


379 Eleventh Avenue, Paterson, New Jersey 


) WellER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
N E WW E R A ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Sold by all dealers and branches 


MULTI- PRODUCT PRESS — AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


& 2876 
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Aa s 


WARNOCK 
CYLINDERS 


@ Plan, right from the start, to operate your 
rotary press with maximum efficiency and 
economy. The proven PMC Warnock Hook 
System, with automatic locking, assures faster 
plate mounting and precision registering. Write 


today for catalog and full particulars. » » 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE 4 - CINCINNATI, OHIO 
23 East 26th Street, New York City @ 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





SS a 
for Lithographers, Printers, and 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 
Tell Us Your Requirements 


1d WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 














AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED e SQUARE AND TRUE e ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS « SEND FOR BOOKLET 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, New York 











PRINTERS! Wumtbered Work 
is Easy and Profitable 


When You Use 
ROBERTS 
Typographic 
Numbering 
Machines 


—Because 


1. The investment required for new Roberts machines 
is small. 

2. Machine life is long because plunger drives actu- 
ating pawl swing directly—thus eliminating lost motion 
and minimizing wear. 

3. These machines are available at the low prices 
shown below. 


Mode! 27 — 5-Wheel $12. 40% eee $720 each 


Less = of 
Model 28 — 6-Wheel $14. h 
- — “so 40% — $340 


Extra Benefits: 1. Roman or Gothic style figures. 2. 
Forward or Backward action. 3. Additional Quantity 
Discounts. 4. Trade-in allowances. 


Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 
694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, New York 











Teufect r Kimfect * Multifect ‘3 
tervelcoat™ Printing Safe 26 


*TRADE ko provide all the beauty of costly printing * 
a Papers at surprisingly low prices! 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION »* €st.1872 * NEENAH, WISCONSIN 





SOS 


Band Saws, Power Mitering Machines, 

Lead and Rule Cutters, Composing Sticks, Hand 

Mitering Machines, Sennett Positive Assemblers, 
and many other Rouse time-savers. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE L 


white unglazed. Also an opaque white. 

Huronette — Bleach white plate-finish for letterpress, lithography, 
and gravure printing. 

Port Huron Cover (Embossed) — Nine colors and white. 

Port Huron Leatherette (Plate Finish) — Nine colors and white. 


PORT HURON SULPHITE & PAPER CO. 


BEREA, OHIO 


CHICAGO : MILLS: Port Huron, Michigan NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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The printing industry’s advanta- 


geous means of scrapping obsolete 





machinery. Make it yours, too. 


_ WARTIME SCRAP — 
ALLOWANCE PLAN 


ae 
ey 
‘ 


FOR FULL DETAILS, WRITE 
MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 























ROSBACK ~ | 


Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole 
and Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Per- 
forators, Power and Foot-Power Vertical 
Perforators, Hand Perforators, Power 
and Foot-Power Punching Machines, 
and Gang Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 


Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 




























wiRUBBER 
PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 


Make your own tint plates 

—Print perfectly on all 

presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No, 314445. all papers. 


Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 


wv 






























TI-PI COMPANY S.W. Cor. 0th and Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. 











NEED A PROOF PRESS? 


Several efficient models of Vandercook 
Proof Presses are available from STOCK. 
CECBESREECED Write your problems. You will not be 











VAN obligated in any way. 
VANDERCOOK & SONS, 900 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 
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Don’t let Wr Smudge 


hoodwink you 








e He'll play dead, and you'll think he’s gone forever. 
But don’t give him a chance to stage a recovery by al- 
lowing weaknesses to exist in your offset protection. 


Protect your shop against a return of Mr Smudge. 
Make sure your spray equipment is efficient. If it’s 
a modern DeVilbiss System, you’re safe. And be 
sure you use genuine DeVilbiss Spray Solutions, 
because it doesn’t pay to gamble on inferior mix- 
tures for the sake of a few cents’ saving. 


If you’ve any doubt about the security and efficiency 
of your offset prevention, call in your DeVilbiss 
jobber. He’s Mr Smudge’s worst enemy. He'll give 
you a tip or two that will save you money and worry. 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY «¢ TOLEDO, OHIO 


Canadian Plant: WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


This modern, simple, highly 
efficient spray gun is in- 
cluded in every outfit—port- 
able or stationary, with or 
without air compressor, 
pressure or gravity feed. 
a 

Equipment licensed for use 
under U.S. Patent No. 
2,078,790. 


SPRAY EQUIPMENT - SPRAY SOLUTIONS 
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RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


@® By the Month: Under Situations 
Wanted, only 50 cents a line—mini- 
mum, $1.50; other classifications, only 
65 cents a line—minimum, $1.95, (Re- 
Plies to keyed ads forwarded daily 
when received—no_ extra charge.) 
Terms: Cash with order. 
@® By the Year—the rate is still lower, 
and you automatically get THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER monthly (regularly $4 
by subscription): First three lines, 
$22.50 a year when paid in advance; 
each additional line, $6.00 a year. No 
display or cuts. 

Figure 38 characters in a line, includ- 
ing spaces, punctuation, address or box 
number. To avoid delay in insertion, 
and in view of small amount usually 
involved, please enclose check with order. 


@ Display: 1 ti. ti. 6 ti. 


2 inches.. 27.00 25.00 23.00 21.00 
Closing Date: 26th of preceding month. 





BRONZING MACHINES 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 


Largest assortment of Pads. Best selling line of Art Blotters. Write | 
for cataleg in which you are interested. Orders filled immediately. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO. 
MARKET AND 49TH STS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar bavtks for 
advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 
Calendar Imptg. Co., 109 Worth St., New 
York, N. Y. 


CHASES: STEEL 











ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


STEEL CHASES 


with oversize Inside measure for 


press capac’ 
STYLES AND SIZES ON REQUEST 
SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 
429 S. Clinten St. Chicago, Ill. 














COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 

engraved stationery. Samples with 
discount to printers. Siegrist ene 
Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, M 





CUTTERS: PAPER 


PEERLESS GEM 25” & 30” Lever Cutters 
and parts now made by Missouri-Cen- 
tral Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF IDEAS 


@ A Veritable University Education in 

layout and mailing-piece design; 
hundreds of ready-to-sell dummy illus- 
trations, Size 11%x14 inches: 280 
pages. $20.00. Send order to The Inland 
Printer Book Dept.—enclose check and 
we'll prepay postage. 


FOR SALE 


@ Lakewood Citizen, an_ influential 

newspaper in Lakewood, N. J. Good 
equipment, excellent opportunity for 
young newspaper man. Established by 
present owner 42 years ago. Reasons 
for selling, age, injury and failing eye 
sight. For particulars address Lake- 
wood Citizen, Lakewood, N. J 











@ Fully Equipped Printing Shop. In- 

eluding Monitor Punch, Foot Perfo- 
rator, Chandler and Price Craftsman 
cutter, Rice Unit, Kelly Press, ete. Es- 
tablished 11 Years. Monthly Receipts 
about $1.000. Selling because of death. 
Address P.O. Box 1647, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 





@ Small printing plant in N.E. Penna. 

doing good bus. Material, machines 
in A-1 cond. Owner retiring due to age. 
Bargain. Sale or lease. Get details— 
write Box S 562, Inland Printer. 





@ Unopposed—Isolated Job and Weekly 
lant, Co. seat, earns good net, owner 
going into service, must sell, terms. 
Others, $3,500, $6,500, $23,000, and up. 
W. H. Glover scteasedettca Ventura, Calif. 


HELP WANTED 
@ General manager of specialty print- 
ing plant in leading New England 
city, serving a national clientele. 
be good executive and administrator: 
have finest refs. and pleasing personal- 
ity for occasional sales contacts on big- 
ger contracts. Capable of handling en- 
tire responsibility. Adequate salary plus 
bonus and wonderful om for future. 
Give full details. Box S 5 


@ Wanted—One Straight Matter lino- 

type operator and one crap operator, 
to take place men called into service. 
J. C. Phillips, Daily Herald, Borger, Tex. 


@ Operators, two, for S-41 one-color 
Harris Press, also S-41 two-color 
Harris Press. Box S 561, Inland Printer. 
@ Salesman. To sell typesetting service 
for modern typographer. Here is a 
fine chance for an alert, personable 
man. Drawing account. Box 560. 


MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 


Leading yg and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method. Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 228, coumeia Pye 





























MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and _ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, III. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 
THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Complete plate making equipment for 
lithography and photo-engraving. Cam- 
eras, Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. 








e Reskhindou? Machinery—New model 

National book sewing machines; also 
rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
Joseph E. Sm mi Co., 720 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 





@ Seybold Cutter with Automatie 
Spacer. Size 40”, nine months old with 

little use. Must Move Immediately! Ad- 

dress Cutter, Box S 558, The Inland 

Printer. 

@ For Sale—50-inch Oswego auto cut- 
ter; in first-class condition. Address 

Box S 405, care of The Inland Printer. 








PRESSES: ROTARY PRINTING 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo. and 
mat machinery. Rattle Creek, Mich. 


PRICING GUIDE 


PRINTING PRICE GUIDE—simplified, 

fast and accurate. Not intended to 
take the place of Franklin or Printed 
Products but will price, Quick, 90% of 
jobs for average, medium large or small 
printer. Leased for $7.50 per year. Or- 
der one on ten-day approval or money 
back. Lawrence Printing Co., Inc., 
Greenwood, Miss. 
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PRINTING SCHEDULES 


The FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG can 
pinch hit for trained help called to the colors. Any ‘A, 2 
alert employee, with the help of the Catalog, can 
place a profitable selling value on any printing 
order. Write today for details of trial order plan O v R N | N E. 
and learn how you may try out this Service. 
\) 
PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY i or ht the | 





Salt Lake City, Utah 








RAISED PRINTING: COMPOUNDS FOR 





4 9 
Keep ‘Em Flying! 
and Your Customers Buying 
Raised Printing at Its Best! 

Hard, Flexible and Permanent! 
Embossograph Compounds will prove a 
revelation to you. Just Try! You'll Buy! 
'/4 lb. sample any one kind, 25c. 

Machines $100 upward. 
25 years' experience at your service. 


The Embossograph Process Co., Inc. 
251 William St. New York, N. Y. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 
Executives and Managers 


@ Composing Room Executive desires 

position with progressive printer, ty- 
pographer or trade plant. Seasoned 
typo., original designer and practical 
layout man. Expert on Phototranspar- 
encies and Litho Conversions. Available 
on short notice. P. W. Meyer, 1109 St. 
Paul St., Baltimore, Maryland. 





© Se, Mi. tet, a Berens. Ther OUNT on Americans to come through . . . as our 


ough, all around executive and me- = : boys are doing on the fighting fronts against our 
chanical experience; daily and com’] * = P ‘ 
printing background. Competent! Ambi- Loe country's enemies ... and as American Rollers are doing 


tious! Draft exempt. Go anywhere. Box eae 7 
S 563. " f - on the printing fronts throughout the Nation. Both have 


© Superintendent or Foreman Compos- i what it takes to do the job ... both have been thor- 
son tau vamanena la waa Qa = oughly conditioned to excel in performance. @ Back up 
wile Cae Ge cea gong al Sere our boys ... buy War Bonds and Stamps to your utmost 
Soar C aie — eS Sa E a to help supply the planes, tanks, ships and ammunition 
omposin oom Z P 
© Rineteetee Metal teemten to win the war. Back up your presses . . . give them 
wr a P10 , bite pga bedi evi American Rollers to assure consistent quality performance 
years) metropolitan experience; : ‘ ‘ 
exceptional machinist and _ producer. Ask about our Special New . . . te obtain the longer roller life that helps conserva- 


Union-unorg. New England-East pref. . ° 
Stedman, Cote: St., Cliffside, Noy. ” All §S ynt hetic tion... and to hold down your upkeep costs. 


TYPEFOUNDERS OFFSET ROLLERS Order AMERICAN ROLLERS now. 


MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- A big asset to quality work 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 


ett AMERICAN ROLLER COMPANY 
roducers of fine type faces. 1342 NORTH HALSTED STREET ........ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WANTED TO BUY 225 NORTH NEW JERSEY STREET, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


@ Wanted—One six-rod standing press. 
Quote f.o.b. Santa Barbara. Wallace 
Hebberd,:Inc., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


WIRE 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 35 COLORS, BLACKS, WHITES, COMPOUNDS 
—Backed by eighty years of wire ; 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools - 
= in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
RS EVERYWHERE. 








Missouri Branch: 153! Branch St., St. Louis 


























Proportional o:208 
Tre rang ia from 1 inch to 100 nchen, 
your teok-rde. Oiviewne aren 16the from 1 neh to 10 inchen, in the from 10 inate to 30 ean, 
Sas in Nemeten tom 30 ren to 100 nce. 


q 
LAYout Men! INKS 


“USE. A 36-INCH SLIDE-RULE 


Wrapped twice around a six-inch circle 


HAMILTON i a “FOLLOW THE FOUNTAIN’ — 
PAPERS ACCURATE PROPORTIONS INSTANTLY ASSURE EVEN INK DISTRIBUTION 

No more tiresome corner-to-corner hit-or-miss. 
W.C. HAMILTON & SONS Waterproofed. Precision Non-wear Pivots. 
MIGUON - PENISTERias vince INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 


THE INLAND PRINTER BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
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For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Pages 9-12 
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eThese authors “share knowledge” 
so you also may be superior as a 
student, craftsman, or executive. 


COPYFITTING SYSTEMS 


(Continued From August, Page 76) 


Haberule Visual Copy-Caster. ...$3.50 

A simpler, faster copy-fitting method for pro- 
duction men, students, apprentices. Shows at a 
glance exact character count for all popular ma- 
chine and foundry types. 4,000 fonts, 763 faces, 
all sizes—4 to 18 point. Pocket size, plastic binding. 


Ordway Type Gauge and Copy Fitter 

Used for years by printers, editors, ad-men, to 
type copy to exact measure and dope copy to fill 
space, in advance of setting. Cuts alterations. 
Shows number of lines of 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14-point; 
on reverse side, number of characters. Measures 
to 13 inches width or depth................. $1.50 


Type and Copy Computer....... $0.75 

By Samuel A. Bartels. Tables, graphs save time 
in scientific fitting of copy to space. Proofreaders’ 
marks included. 4!/2 by 6; 64 pages. 


Type Charts, By R. W. Polk......$1.00 


ESTIMATING and ACCOUNTING 
Accountant's Handbook (Saliers) .$7.50 


Arithmetic for Printers.......... $1.88 

By J. W. Auble. Applies mathematics to print- 
ers' problems: figuring stock, spoilage costs, type 
fitting, measuring and estimating composition, ink 
and metal costs. Really teaches printing. 


Franklin Printing Catalog.......$60.00 

Gives you the up-to-date selling value for ev- 
ery printing order. Inspires confidence; builds pat- 
ronage. Investigate the trial-order plan. 


How to Price Job Printing......$2.50 
By Edward Gallaway. Vest pocket selling-price 
list on 34 most used items; a time-saver. 
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Par for Printers. ...$15.00 and $50.00* 
Standards—''PAR" figures—for printing pro- 
duction; a reference manual for estimating, cost 
analysis, better planning. Covers composition, 
color breakup, lockup, register, makeready and 
presswork—for five qualities of work, all kinds of 
stock; flat cutting schedules; bindery section as 
used by Master Bookbinders and Finishers Associa- 
tion. A continuous service, leased to users. 
*Junior Edition, for work up to 22 by 28, $15. yr. 
*Senior Edition, expanded to cover any sheet size, 
largest presses, and machine folding. $50.00 a year. 


Printed Products .............-$20.00 
Schedules of predetermined selling prices; only 
paper cost is added, using market cost in ream 
lots. Covers commercial jobs of every description 
—classified by type of work, priced in five distinct 
qualities. An accurate pricing guide—improves 
profits; increases size of orders; saves time— 
makes sales easier. Leased at $20.00 a year. 


Scientific Price Management. ....$5.00 
Estimating for Printers..........$3.75 

By Fred W. Hoch. Explains mechanics of print- 
ing—all operations in commercial printing plants 


—plus estimating schedules showing production 
time allowances for each. 6 by 9/4; 268 pages. 


Timestudy for Cost Control.....$3.00 
Uniform Accounting and Cost System 
By William A. Clark.........$10.00 


Get a complete new list now ready! 
Order direct from this. Enclose 
remittance—we’ll pay postage in U. S. 


THE INLAND PRINTER Book Dept. 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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at the advantages of 


Cromucll 


Special Prepared Tympan 


Hard, uniform surface 


Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan has a hard 
surface ideally suited for use with the hard 
packing needed for precision presswork. Cali- 
pered uniformity {within .001 inch in 
thickness} simplifies makeready, assures 
sharp, clean impressions. 


High tensile strength 


Cromwell Tympan will not give or stretch 
when drawn tightly over the cylinder; remains 
taut all through the run; will not tear loose 
from the clamp and thus damage plates, 
type or gears. 


Proof against moisture and 
extremes of temperature 


A secret process makes Cromwell Tympan 
moisture-proof. It protects packing and overlays 
from changes in humidity and temperature 
and saves makeready time. 


Proof against oil and 
ink solvents 


Impervious to oil and ink solvents, Cromwell 
Tympan can be cleaned without danger of 
the cleaning medium penetrating to the overlays. 


x** 


Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan comes m 
rolls or sheets accurately cut to fit any high speed 
press. Ask your local distributor about it today. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 


4801-39 S. Whipple St., Chicago, Ill. 
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w IN this land of liberty, hearts of 
men seek eagerly for perfection in 
four freedoms—freedom of speech 
and religion, freedom from want 
and from fear. 

Wellspring of all freedoms is the 
first of these...the freedom which 
exposes truth, and all facets of 
opinion, for the final judgment of 
the common man. 

There is no calling that can be 


more sacred than that of publisher 
of the printed word, major source 
of America’s education and under- 
standing....For it is only with un- 
derstanding that a people can find 
the light and the way. 

And only an educated and un- 
derstanding people can out-pro- 


duce slaves in beating plowshares 
into swords, when its freedom is 
threatened. 







KEYBOARDS FOR LIBERTY 


¢ INTERTYPE is proud to contribute its part to 
the free press of free America. Now while new 
Intertypes may be manufactured only under 
priorities, and all our facilities are devoted to 
war production, Intertype is studying and find 
ing ways to render even more helpful service 
after Victory is won. Write for a copy of th 
new manual, Your Intertype in Warl:me, ‘0 
INTERTYPE, 360 Furman Street, Brookly a, N.! 
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